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INSURRECTION AND ITS ABETTORS. 


A LITTLE episode which is in itself both amusing and 
pathetic might serve as a text for a homily on the 
duty of prudent politicians in relation to the disturbances 
in Turkey. hen Lord Russett, like the legendary 
Emperor in the Kiffhaiiser, looks out from time to time on 
the contemporary world, his observations partake of the 
mixed accuracy and confusion of a dream. The ideal type 
which he presents to himself is no other than his own con- 
duct in his prime; and he attempts to reproduce it with 
excusable disregard of times and seasons. When he had 
lately occasion to propose an Income-tax, the estimated 
produce of a penny in the pound was that of thirty years 
ago, although it has since been doubled. He now 
recurs to an earlier chapter in that complacent auto- 
biography which exhibits no deviation from the standard 
of the purest Whig orthodoxy. Fifty years ago Lord 
Joun Russett attended a meeting at the house of Lord 
Firzwituiam, grandfather of the present Earl, a Whig 
magnate of the highest rank, once the friend of Fox, and a 
welcome seceder from a temporary coalition with Purr. 
Lord Frrzwititam lived, it seems, as a nobleman should 
live, in Grosvenor Square, and in that appropriate place 
Lord Joun Russett subscribed 5ol. in aid of the Greek in- 
surrection. Havingnow heard thatotherinsurgents are in the 
field against Turkey, it naturally occurs to Lord Russe, 
that his proper course of action is to subscribe another 
50l., without reference to the merits of the quarrel, 
to the interests of England, or to the complications of 
European politics. The establishment of the German 
Empire, the Crimean war and its consequences, and all the 
changes of half a century disappear as the vision of youth 
arises. Lord RussE.t even forgets that he has since been 
Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister, and that in both 
capacities it has _ his duty to cultivate friendly rela- 
tions with the Porte. If a foreign statesman of high 
official rank had publicly subscribed s5o/. in aid of 
the Fenian conspiracy of a few years ago, Lord Russe. 
might perhaps have felt and expressed just indignation ; 
but his first duty is to maintain the outward consistency of 
a career in which he has never been conscious of error. 
As he lately inverted in his reminiscences the occasions of 
his entering and leaving Lord Azerpeen’s Cabinet, he now 
imagines himself the young and irresponsible partisan of 
Lord Lrverpoot’s era. In those days enthusiasts thought 
that Spain would become free and great by means of a 
representative Constitution, and that a regenerate 

would supersede the moribund Mahometan conqueror, who 
nevertheless still survives. Whether the Christians of 
Herzegovina and Bosnia are capable of winning and using 
liberty, and whether it is the business of foreign nations to 
help them, are questions only —— by experience 
acquired since the meeting at Lord Firzwiti1am’s. 

The writers who hastily and loudly adopt the cause of 
the insurgents are entitled to less allowance. The first 
question for political moralists in considering any civil 
war is whether resistance to a Government is likely to be 
successful. A mistake on this point is the only error for 
which English advocates of the Confederate cause have 
reason to feel t. The successive insurrections in 
Poland would have commanded general sympathy if the 
prospects of the national ory had been as favourable as 
their cause was just. For the present the rebellion in 
Herzegovina, even if it has extended throughout Bosnia, 


cannot reasonably be expected to result in the attainment 
of independence by the Christian population. The worst 
friends of the race which is said to be oppressed are 
those who encourage a struggle against forces which 
may probably be found irresistible. In that rude 
warfare it is certain that cruelty and rapine will be 
practised on both sides. The rumoured flight of thou- 
sands of women and children into Austrian territory 
indicates a great amount of misery already incurred, 
and disproves in some degree the rumours. circulated 
by the insurgents and their supporters of constant victories 
over the Turks. The population of Herzegovina is three 
or four hundred thousand, and that of Bosnia about twice 
as large; and the addition of Servia and Montenegro to 
the league would oppose less than three millions to the 
power of the Ottoman Empire. The regular army of 
Turkey is unsurpassed in the soldierly qualities of the 
men, although the officers and generals may not be worthy 
of the troops which they command. The Mahometans of 
the insurgent provinces are themselves warlike ‘in cha- 
racter; and, if they have to deal only with their neighbours 
in the insurgent provinces, they are well able to defend 
themselves. The upper classes and the towrsmen belong 
for the most part to the dominant faith; and they will 
both fight themselves and supply the regular army with 
stores and with information. If the accounts from Con- 
stantinople are true, the reinforcements which were de- 
spatched by sea to Klek have already traversed the 
impassable ravines which were to stop their march. If 
the great Powers adhere to their policy of discountenancing 
the insurrection, it will probably be determined in con- 
formity with many local precedents. 

The Sutran and his Ministers would be guilty of criminal 
baseness if they were, except under pressure of irresistible 
necessity, to follow the counsels of their volunteer advisers. 
No denunciation would be too strong to be applied to a 
Government which should voluntarily abandon loyal sub- 
jects to inevitable spoliation and slaughter. Those who 
glibly propose the establishment of a republic or a princi- 
ality in Herzegovina forget that the community includes 
two hostile races and religions. The comparative merits of 
Islam and of the Orthodox creed as it is held by half- 
civilized tribes may be fitly discussed by theologians; but 
even Mussulmans have rights which must be maintained 
by force, as they will certainly not be regarded by their 
Christian neighbours. In former insurrections the Christians 
have committed their full share of atrocities, and if they 
established their independence, they would not dream of 
communicating the blessings of freedom and security to 
their infidel neighbours. It was easy to foresee that one 
result of their success would be the dissolution of the 
truce which is said to have been formed between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, and, according to a pro- 
bable rumour, the rupture has been already accomplished. 
In consideration of a payment of money by the Porte, the 
Catholic clergy have excommunicated their schismatic allies ; 
and the chronic state of religious antipathy has been re- 
stored. If the Greek Christians were to establish their 
supremacy the Catholic minority would share the perse- 
cutions to which the Mahometans would be undoubtedly 
exposed. If the Turkish dominion were abolished, the only 
possible security for peace and order would be found in the 
transfer of the province to another foreign sovereignty. 
Austria for excellent reasons deprecates the acquisition of 
additional Slavonic territory, especially as it would include 
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a disaffected Mahometan population. None of these risks 
or difficulties are considered by the projectors who have 
long been engaged in devices for the dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire. The Mahometans of the disturbed 
provinces, even where their existence is recognized, are 
dismissed with the facile suggestion that they may transfer 
their residence to some other part of European Turkey. The 
loss of property and compulsory exile are matters of no 
account where Turks or Mussulmans are to be the sufferers. 
Their own disposition is not that of patient victims. 
If they were accustomed to read newspapers they would 
ae a be puzzled to find that an ex-Prime Minister of 
ngland has offered 50/. to buy weapons for the slaughter 
of distant foreigners who have done him no offence. They 
might learn from the same sources of information that 
GariBaLpI has proposed a subscription in Italy for the 
same purpose. It would be difficult to explain to a 
Bosnian Mahometan how hostility to Turkey was a part of 
the Whig doctrine of fifty years ago. Garipacp1, though 
he loses no opportunity of proclaiming his hatred and con- 
tempt of Christianity, retains all the traditional prejudices 
of an Italian peasant against the worshippers of Manounp. 
The statement that the European Powers have inter- 
vened in the contest has not been confirmed. The Turkish 
Government willingly accepted the services of the Consuls 
when it was proposed to negotiate with the insurgents, nor 
can it be doubted that Server Pasua has been instructed to 
bring the rebellion, if possible, to an early and peaceable 
close. It happens by a curious and significant chance that 
the Russian Consul-General is too unwell to proceed 
to Herzegovina. His indisposition may perhaps casually 
coincide with a divergence of policy between Russia and 
Austria. That the Porte should be disquieted by re- 
bellions and threatened wars may perhaps not be disagree- 
able to Russian statesmen, even when they have no imme- 
diate purpose of precipitating measures of disruption. The 
dependence of the Porte on Russian influence which has 
prevailed since the repudiation of the Black Sea Treaty 
may perhaps be rendered more complete as political and 
financial embarrassments accumulate. On the other hand, 
Austria has an earnest interest in the restoration of peace, 
because the excitement extends beyond the border of the two 
adjacent Empires. Itis not impossible that, if the Turkish 
forces ultimately fail to suppress the insurrection, Austrian 
troops from Dalmatia may interfere for the establishment 
of order. The foolish and mischievous proposal in the 
Diet of Croatia for giving aid to the insurgents was for- 
tunately defeated by a large majority, but it is inconvenient 
to the Eenmninenta both of Vienna and of Pesth that such 
questions should be raised. As the prospects of the in- 
surgents both at home and abroad are discouraging, it 
seems imprudent to urge them to their possible ruin. 


M. GAMBETTA AND M. NAQUET. 


M NAQUET has for the moment succeeded to M. 
e Lovis Bianc as the prophet of the irreconcilable 
Republicans. It is the misfortune of this unappreciated 
statesman that he can only get reported in Legitimist 
organs. When M. Louis Buanc speaks he cannot be put 
aside in this way. Frenchmen are curious to see what 
an orator and a logician has to say for his opinions, 
and newspaper editors are compelled to consult the taste 
of their readers. No such desire is felt to become 
acquainted with M. Naguet’s views on public affairs, and 
the consequence is that his speeches only appear in 
journals whose conductors see their way to turning 
them to useful account. The existence of a latent schism 
in the ranks of the Republican party has long been 
an essential article of the French Conservative creed ; 
and as M. Naquet, unlike M. Louis Bianc, has attacked 
M. Gameetra personally, it is the cue of newspapers like 
the Univn or the Frangais to make the most of the happy 
chance which the recess has afforded them. M. Naquet 
has been proclaiming at Arles his unmeasured and undying 
hostility to the present Constitution of France. It is 
worse, he holds, than most of the Constitutions under which 
the country has suffered, because it is mendacious as well 
as wicked. The Monarchy of the Restoration, the Mon- 
archy of July, the Second Empire, were all vile, but not 
one of them had the audacity to call itself the Republic. 
This is the unpardonable sin of the existing Government. 
It borrows the name, and even some of the clothes, 
of an angel of light, and would, if it were possible, 


deceive even the true believers. Happily the genuine 
Republican has a triple touchstone by which he can at 
once detect the imposture. Is the Legislature elected by 
direct universal suffrage? Is the President re-eligible ? 
Has he the power of dissolving the Chamber? An un- 
certain sound on any one of these points destroys the Re- 
publican character of a Constitution, no matter by what 
title it may choose to christen itself. This invaluable test 
is now found to have a secondary use, to which M. Naquer 
has been putting it with much enjoyment. The answers to 
these three questions decide whether a Government is a 
Republic ; the willingness to abide by the answers decides 
whether a man isa Republican. M. Gamperta, as all the 
world knows, has refused to abide by them. Notwith- 
standing that the Senate is returned by indirect election 
that the same man can be elected President a second 
and even a third time, that the President has the 
powers of adjourning and dissolving the Chamber of 
Deputies, he still insists that the new Constitution is 
Republican, and may be accepted and even welcomed by 
Republicans. M. Naquet wants no more enlightenment as 
to M. Gampetra’s character. He will never again consent 
to call him leader, unless he confesses and does penance for 
his errors. The Republican party—that is to say, M. 
Naqvuet and a few of his friends—can have no further 
fellowship with men who have betrayed the good cause, and 
been privy to a restoration of the Monarchy in the person, 
for the time being, of the Duke of Macenta. 


At last, therefore, the breach between M. Gambetta anda 
portion of his supporters seems to have been effected. The 
leader of the Extreme Left no longer commands a united 
section of the Assembly. Beyond the Radical minority there 
is amore pronounced minority still, a minority which is more 
hostile to those from whom it has just severed itself than to 
the Conservatives and Royalists who have been its enemies 
allalong. The exultation of the Royalist organs at this 
state of things is a little short-sighted. In their delight 
that the split in the Republican party which they have so 
persistently predicted has at length come to pass, they have 
apparently forgotten to examine the precise line which the 
cleavage has taken. Less excited observers will be disposed 
to think that, before deciding that such a schism can be 
of any service to the cause of Monarchy, the Royalists 
would have done well to inquire on which side of the 
gulf M. Gampetra isto be found. If the Moderate Left had 
rejected M. Gamperta, and only politicians like M. Naquer 
had adhered to him, there would have been a solid foundation 
for their joy. The real danger which the French Royalists 
have to dread is the formation of a Moderate Republican 
party which shall embrace the great body of the rural 
voters. It is essential to the construction of such a party 
that it should have a leader who is at once a political Re- 
publican and a social Conservative. If he lacks the first 
qualification the party will not take a sufficiently decided 
colour, and the genuine Republicans will remain a separate 
and powerless organization. if he lacks the second quali- 
fication, the suspicions of the peasantry will not be re- 
moved, and there will be no cordial co-operation between 
them and the politicians who are bidding for their con- 
fidence. A quarrel between M. Gambetta and the Moderate 
Left would have destroyed his chance of being frankly ac- 
cepted as the chief of this new party, and would at the same 
time have removed from practical life the only politician who 
promises to combine inany marked degree the two character- 
istics which its leader must possess. As it is, it is probable 
that the very schism to which the Royalist journals are 
giving an ill-judged publicity will have an opposite effect to 
that which they expect. The peasantry, no doubt, will see 
that there are two kinds of Republicans, who differ from 
one another at least as widely as the moderate Republicans 
differ from the Monarchists. But the existence of these 
two classes has never been doubtful; the uncertainty has 
been to which of them the strength of the Republican party 
belongs, and, still more, to which of them M. Gamsrrra 
belongs. The secession of a few irreconcilable Radicals 
makes these two points clear. M. Naqurt and his friends 
are but a handful after all, and their hostility to M. 
Gambetta is evidence that he has been weighed in the 
Irreconcilable balance and found wanting. This fact 
ought to help the Republican cause at the coming elections. 
The more loudly the Royalists proclaim that the Re- 
publican party has broken in two, the more obvious will be 
the answer that the leader in whom the vast majority of the 
Republican candidates declare their confidence has east in 
his lot with the Conservative section of the party. It wil 
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be useless for the Royalists to rejoin that there is no real 
difference between M. Gamperra and M. Naquer. There 
is M. Naquer’s own testimony to prove the contrary, 
testimony which the Royalists have themselves put on 
record, and which they have consequently shut them- 
selves out from disputing. 

The one thing that would probably have been fatal 
to M. Gamperra’s prospects would have been a pro- 
fession of belief in him on the part of the minority who 
have just repudiated him. If, holding the views he does, 
M. Naquer had still called M. Gamperra his leader, 
and had declared that, despite all appearances to the 
contrary, the alliance between them was unbroken, 
the Republican leader would have been placed in a very 
awkward situation. It is never graceful to disown those 
who profess allegiance to you; yet, without disowning M. 
Naqvet, it would have been impossible to deprive his words 
of their disastrous significance. It was M. Gamperra’s in- 
ability to dissociate himself from M. Baroper that did such 
damage to the Republican cause in 1873, and if he had 
been equally unable to dissociate himself from M. Naquet 
in 1875, the injury would in all probability have been still 
more conspicuous. It is a striking example of the political 
incapacity of the anti-Republican party in France that 
they cannot set themselves free from their slavery to 
commonplaces. They are accustomed to hear that 
disunion among your adversaries is an earnest of victory, 
and they do not stop to ask whether in the present instance 
what they call disunion is not really the emancipation of 
their adversaries from a connexion which can do them 
nothing but harm. Had theiradversaries remained united, 
the Royalists would have had a very good card to play. They 
might have got together all the wild things that have fallen 
from M. Naquvet, from M. Louts Branco, from M. Mapier 
pe Monrsav, and have paraded them as the opinions of 
M. Gamperra, prudently kept back by himself, but inno- 
cently betrayed by his more candid subordinates. M. 
Naquet’s vanity, or perhaps his impracticable consistency, 
has denied the Royalists this excellent opportunity. We 
were hardly prepared to see the Royalists themselves 
accepting his plain speaking as a gain, and congratulating 
themselves on the event which has set M. Gamperra free 
from a connexion which might easily have worked his ruin. 


FISCAL FALLACIES. 


Me. HUBBARD has published a speech on the 
Income-tax which had already received a commentary 
when the House was counted out soon after its commence- 
ment. The interruption was probably not caused by any 
want of respect to Mr. Hvussarp, whose character and 
financial knowledge are generally appreciated. The draw- 
back to the value of his arguments was that they had been 
frequently urged, and that the entire question commands 
no immediate interest. Mr. GuapsTonr’s audacious and 
unsuccessful effort to repurchase popularity and power by 
the surrender of the Income-tax practically exploded the 
traditional fallacy that the tax was only of a temporary 
character. In the hurry of the moment Mr. Disragt, 
having no financial opinions of his own, bid against his 
adversary for the favour which, in his own as in Mr. 
Gtapstone’s judgment, was to be acquired by a wanton 
and unjustifiable sacrifice of revenue. Sir Srarrorp 
Norrucore has since plainly intimated his intention of 
maintaining the tax ; and the tradesmen who had agitated 
against an impost which, as they complained, offered to 
them irresistible temptations to fraud have found it impos- 
sible to excite even their own class into active co-operation. 
It was known that Mr. Hupparp approved of the tax as a 
permanent source of revenue, and that he still adheres to 
some fanciful theories of his own as to the just method of 
assessment. If the speech had proceeded, the House would 
have been reminded that Mr. Husparp regards certain 
modes of acquiring money as exceptionally meritorious, 
and that he would encourage skill and intelligence by 
deducting for their possessors a due remuneration before 
he taxed the income which they contributed to produce. 
Mr. Hussarp’s erroneous assumptions have been often 
exposed ; and those who differed from him seem to have 
thought that the suppression of his argument was less 
troublesome than an answer which might not have been 
accepted as conclusive. One of Mr. Hunsarp’s objections 
to the present method of levying the Income-tax is well 
founded. The contributors under Schedule A. are over- 


taxed by the amount of the difference between the net and 
the gross rent; and it is hard on the owners of real pro- 
perty to pay more than their share of general taxation, 
while they also bear the whole of the rates. Nevertheless 
owners of land and of houses are better off under the 
present system than if they were unfairly taxed, as Mr. 
Hvszarp proposes, for the relief of Schedule D. Thirty 
years ago these questions were discussed with more than 
abundant heat, and with still greater confusion of thought. 
Since that time economy and arithmetic have gradually 
made converts ; and a more general effect has been pro- 
duced by the reduction in the rate of taxation. It is much 
easier to convince a manufacturer that he is liable to pay 
twopence in the pound on his income, than that he ought 
to have no exemption from a tax of sevenpence. The tax 
will probably hereafter be assessed, in accordance with Mr. 
Hvpparv’s suggestion, on the same valuation which is 
employed for purposes of rating. His complaint that the 
house-owners of the metropolis were last year taxed on 
25,000,000/, instead of 21,000,000/. produces bat a languid 
feeling of sympathy and indignation. It would be well if 
no greater irregularity attached to other branches of direct 
and indirect taxation. With all its faults, the twopenny 
Income-tax is more equal in its incidence and less mis- 
chievous than any other general or local impost. 


A larger controversy has been raised by Mr. Gree in 
the current number of the Contemporury Review. As he 
forcibly remarks, politicians are often misled by phrases 
and propositions which have become obsolete and inapplic- 
able, though they formerly represented practical and imme- 
diate expediency. As long as the system of taxation 
impeded production, it was of paramount importance that 
expenditure, which was at the same time often wasteful, 
should be kept within the narrowest limits. It accordingly 
became customary to insist on saving and on reduction of 
taxes as ultimate objects. It was to this state of opinion 
that Mr. Giapsrone referred in his whimsical lament for 
the obsolete prejudices of his youth. There was a time, as 
he truly said, when all parties professed their anxiety to 
reduce public expenditure, and to remit all taxes which 
could possibly be spared. In these degenerate days the 
House of Commons does not hesitate to provide a salary 
for an additional Judge for no better reason than that his 
services are considered indispensable to the due adminis- 
tration of justice. The preference of other considerations 
to mere parsimony was, as Mr. Giapsrone mournfully con- 
fessed, common to both political parties. He may perhaps 
be shocked to find that Mr. Gree not only vindicates the 
occasional expediency of increasing expenditure, but de- 
nounces as a superstition the orthodox doctrine to which 
Mr. Grapstoxe fondly clings. It is certainly conceivable 
that too little may be spent on objects which are more im- 
portant to the community than any diminution of taxes. 
National safety, public health, and some other advantages 
are worth whatever they may cost. The economists who 
would put the administrators of the army or the 
navy, like schoolboys, on an allowance, provoke Mr. Grea’s 
just contempt. Mr. Coppen’s favourite doctrine had been 
long before his time exemplified by Mr. Percevat, who 
informed Lord WELLINGTON that he must take care, in a 
great crisis of the Peninsular war, not to exceed the supplies 
which had been voted by the House of Commons. A 
country like England can afford to pay for whatever it 
requires, and if Ministers were exempt from errors of 
judgment, a Chancellor of the Exchequer ought to provide 
means for the expenditure of his colleagues without any 
independent control over the Estimates. In practice it is 
found convenient to apply pressure on the side of economy 
for the purpose of counteracting the tendency to excess 
which is separable from the zealous conduct of special 
departments. Much cant is habitually talked as to the 
obduracy of Chancellors of the Exchequer, and the par- 
simonious tendencies of a House of Commons which 
never refuses a demand from the proper authorities 
for promoting the efficiency of the public service. The 
patriotism of the House will be tested when Sir Starrorp 
Norrucote or his successors propose votes for the 
Sinking Fund which was theoretically established by 
the Budget Resolutions of the last Session. It is 
not necessary to inquire whether the nearly unanimous 
opinion that the National Debt ought to be reduced may 
not possibly be erroneous. It is tor the present purpose 
enough that all parties and their leaders agree with Mr. 
Gree that the whole or part of the Debt should be paid 
off during a season of prosperity. Mr. GLapsrone and 
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Mr. Lowe will perhaps think it necessary to fulfil, as far 
as their votes are concerned, their own prophecy that 
Parliament will in the future, as in the past, repudiate its 
self-imposed obligations ; but it is possible that a majority 
may nevertheless vote measures of which it already ap- 
proves. 

Mr. Gtapstone’s theory that redaction of public ex- 
penditure is the first duty of a Minister involves the re- 
markable assumption that national expenditure is more 
wasteful and less useful than that of private persons; yet 
it is evident that many necessary or desirable objects can 
only be attained by common exertions and by a joint purse. 
Mr. Lows, though less enthusiastic than Mr. GLapsTove, is 
not wholly exempt from the delusions which are usually 
found in conjunction with wholesome or cynical scepticism. 
When he was in office he steadily refused public grants for 
scientific purposes, although discoveries often prove to be, 
even in a pecuniary sense, worth infinitely more than their 
cost, which is generally moderate. Mr. Lowe contended 
that scientific outlay should be provided by scientific per- 
sons, who had already contributed far more than their share 
in the form of genius and of labour. The worst and most 
unequal kind of taxation was to be preferred merely because 
it would not be included in the Parliamentary Estimates. 
The main drainage of London has cost several millions ; 
but probably Mr. Giapsrone himself would scarcely think 
that the funds which have been expended would have fruc- 
tified to greater advantage in the pockets of the ratepayers. 
There is every reason to suppose that sanitary improvement 
has scarcely begun, and that the operations which will 
hereafter be found necessary will be enormously expensive ; 
but if disease can be etfectually checked and longevity 
increased, the result will be worth its cost. Even 
economists are for the most part pledged to the doctrine 
that national education ought to be more general and 
better in quality, or, in other words, more expensive. It 
matters nothing whether the cost is paid out of local or 
public funds, as in any case it can only be raised by tax- 
ation or by the more unequal method of voluntary contri- 
bution. Mr. GreG’s warnings are perhaps applicable rather 
to a limited number of politicians than to Parliament or to 
the general community. There is some reason to fear that 
constituencies in which the majority is almost exempt 
from taxation may hereafter incline rather to profusion 
than to parsimony. The old connexion between taxes and 
representative power has been greatly relaxed; and the 
further extension of the suffrage which is threatened by 
Mr. Guiavstone and other democratic politicians will 
diminish the direct and visible interest of voters in sound 
and careful financial administration. For the present, it is 
not urgently necessary to diminish payments which are in 
the nature of club subscriptions. 


THE RUSSIAN EXPEDITION TO MERY. 


—— appears to be no doubt that an expedition has 
been despatched to Merv, which has been frequently 
mentioned during recent discussions on Russian policy in 
Central Asia. Of Merv itself geographers and politicians 
seem to know little except that it has been, and may 
perhaps again become, a place of importance. It lies about 
two hundred miles to the north of Herat, so that a Russian 
force in possession of Mery would be in a position to 
threaten or influence the ruler of Afghanistan. The Persians 
lave more than once attempted to enforce ancient claims on 
Herat ; and the Afghan Governors of the city have some- 
times affected independence of the Ameer of Casut. His own 
son, lately Governor of the city, was cajoled into a journey 
to Cabul which resulted in his imprisonment as a rebel or a 
hostage. A Russian general stationed at Merv would be 
courted as an ally ora patron by every malcontent faction 
in Herat and its neighbourhood. The English frontier is 
three times as distant from Herat; and the alliance with 
Suere AI would prevent insurgents or conspirators from 
applying for assistance to the Government of Calcutta. 
For these and other reasons Sir H. Raw.inson proposed 
that the advance of the Russians to Merv should be 
followed by an English occupation of Herat, with or with- 
out the consent of the AMeER. Many disputants on the 
other side have adduced arguments to prove that Merv 
lies within the range of legitimate Russian operations. It 
is expedient as long as possible to postpone demonstrations 
which might be regarded as hostile to Russia; and the 
difficulty and risk of a siege of Herat would not be incon- 


siderable. It is not certain that Suere At would be will- 
ing to admit an English garrison; and an adverse 
possession would perhaps induce him to seek the assistance 
of Russia. It is not only in connexion with Herat that a 
Russian advance to Merv may endanger the neutrality of 
Afghanistan. The Turcomans, who will be incapable of 
resisting the Russian troops, may probably cross the 
Afghan frontier with the purpose of continuing hostilities 
against the invader. ‘The Ameer may be unable or unwill- 
ing to repress their depredations, and consequently he may 
be exposed to a violation of his territory. Assurances 
of the harmless nature of Russian movements in the 
direction of India are not unnaturally’ regarded with 
suspicion. 

The immediate object of the Russian expedition is to 
acquire additional control over the robber tribes. Merv is 
the centre of an oasis which is probably necessary for the 
support of their horses and cattle. The town which for- 
merly existed there is perhaps only represented by an en- 
campment ; but the position may nevertheless be command- 
ing and important. If it were worth while to discuss the 
political morality of Russian enterprises, it would be absurd 
to dispute the justice of systematic repression of the 
outrages of roving barbarians. The Turcomans of Central 
Asia may perhaps possess the savage virtue of courage ; 
but, if the testimony of travellers may be trusted, they are 
in other respects amongst the worst specimens of mankind. 
From time immemorial they have robbed and murdered 
and kidnapped; and their inveterate habits can only be 
controlled by superior force. M. Vambéry, the Consistent 
opponent of Russian aggrandizement, found that moral 
degradation which existed in the positive degree at Con- 
stantinople became comparatively greater at Teheran, and 
rose to the superlative at Bokhara. The desert tribes 
are perhaps less corrupt than the settled population ; 
but, on the other hand, they carry cruelty and extor- 
tion to the highest point. Any civilized Power 
which comes voluntarily and accidentally into contact 
with the Turcomans requires no parchments as a title to 
couquer them, and, if possible, to improve them. It 
is of course possible that expeditions ostensibly under- 
taken against predatory tribes may be incidentally or 
primarily designed for the purpose of despoiling Persia or 
of threatening Afghanistan, but the Russians cannot be 
expected to suspend justifiable operations because they 
may tend to secure some collateral advantage. It is highly 
probable that ambitious generals may from time to time 
extend the Russian possessions in Central Asia without the 
excuse of necessity; but Indian experience proves that 
sooner or later a civilized Power must establish its autho- 
rity over unsettled neighbours. The theory of natural 
boundaries which has sometimes furnished in Europe a 


‘| pretext for conquest and annexation has a definite mean- 


ing in Central Asia as in India. The Russian dominion 
properly includes regions conterminous with settled dis- 
tricts and at present occupied by predatory tribes. The 
Turcomans are not likely soon to become docile or 
desirable subjects, but as independent neighbours they 
are more objectionable. Hereafter they may probably serve 
their new masters as irregular cavalry, as their ancestors 
—* Oriental conquerors into Europe or the plains of 
ndia. 


It might be convenient, if it were possible, to confine con- 
troversies on the affairs of Central Asia to an exclusively 
English audience; but unluckily the objects of criticism or 
apology are themselves present at the discussion. Every 
denunciation of Russian policy causes irritation, and the 
arguments which are adduced to dispel uneasiness not un- 
frequently provoke contempt. Intelligent Russians despise 
the transparent affectation of writers who incessantly pro- 
claim their sympathy with the extension of Russian terri- 
tory in Asia. The approach of a great European Power to 
the frontier of India cannot be regarded with complacency 
or indifference; but it is weak to protest against move- 
ments which it is difficult or impossible to oppose. The 
injudicious and disastrous attack on Afghanistan five-and- 
thirty years ago was caused by premature apprehensions 
of Russian encroachment. Since that time the Indian 
Empire has included annexations far more important than 
the acquisitions of Russia in Central Asia. The Sikh 
army which in 1838 served Runjeet SINGH now marches 
under English banners; and Scinde, Oude, and part of 
Burmah have since the Afghan war been reduced under 
the dominion of the Indian Government. In almost 
every quarter the Empire has attained a frontier which 
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it would be imprudent to pass, and the whole of 
the available force of India might in a few weeks 
be concentrated on any point which might be threatened 
with invasion. It may perhaps be an inconvenience that 
the native population should suspect that England has a 
possible competitor for the sovereignty of Asia; but there 
were Russian agents in Cabul while both Turkestan and 
the Caucasus were still independent ; and unwelcome facts 
must be accepted without complaint. A long time must 
elapse before Russia acquires a solid military basis for 
operations against India. At present it would be easy to 
meet any ors | army at the foot of the passes with 
greatly superior force. Before an actual collision ap- 
mg it is at least possible that existing jealousies may 

ave subsided, and that the rival Governments may have 
arrived at a permanently friendly understanding. Within 
a generation or two the Russians will perhaps have dis- 
covered that their subjects are losers by the exclusion of 
English commerce from Central Asia. The principal 
impediment to a friendly understanding is the unfortunate 
facility which is afforded by the press in both countries for 
international controversy. Diplomatists and Ministers, 
not being in the habit of saying all that they think, have 
better opportunities of cultivating friendly relations. 


The conditions of English acquiescence in the extension 
of Russian dominion southward have been approximately 
defined by Lord Dersy’s declaration that interference 
with Afghanistan would probably not be regarded by the 
English Government with indifference. The negotiation 
which was commenced by Lord Ciarenpon and concluded 
by Lord GraNvILLE resulted in an admission by Prince 
Gorrcuakorr that the policy of Afghanistan ought to be 
controlled by England. For this purpose Herat is an 
Afghan province, and an attempt to support the title of 
Persia would be regarded as unfriendly. If a collision 
should at any future time unhappily become inevitable, it 
would be imprudent to advance to meet an enemy who 
would become weaker as he moved further from his re- 
sources. The Afghans themselves would be able greatly to 
impede the progress of the invader; and they might be 
glad of the aid of an auxiliary defensive force, although they 
would resent a precautionary occupation of their country. 
On the whole, it is the more prudent course to watch and 
to wait; and there is one conclusive reason against the 
advocacy of amore hasty course of action. Sir H. Raw iy- 
son’s arguments are forcible in themselves ; and they derive 
weight from his extensive knowledge and long experience ; 
but it is inexpedient to advocate an active policy which will 
certainly not be adopted. Even if the expedition against 
Merv were a distinct menace to India, no English Govern- 
ment would undertake the heavy cost and serious risk of a 
forcible occupation of Herat without some urgent pressure 
of necessity. It is unpleasant to be taunted by a foreign 
rival with abstinence through fear from an enterprise 
which some soldiers and statesmen recommend as expedient. 
It can never be the policy of England to meddle with the 
Russian conquests as far as they have been already com- 
pleted. An appeal to the Mahometan fanaticism of Central 
Asia would, even if it were certain to succeed, be both 
morally and politically questionable. If the population of 
Russian Turkestan is disaffected and turbulent, the com- 
munications of armies operating farther south may possibly 
be exposed to danger; but the Russians must in any case 
be left to manage their conquests without external inter- 
ference. Remonstrances against the expedition to Merv 
would be utterly disregarded, even if they could be justified 
by argument. It is therefore judicious to tolerate what 
cannot be prevented; nor can it be doubted that the 
English Government has formed for itself the same con- 
clusion. 


CANDIDATES’ CONFESSIONS. 


pen town of Boston is undergoing the unpleasant 
ordeal of an Election Commission. It would be pre- 
mature and improper to express any opinion as to the result 
of the inquiry. Some of the facts disclosed seem hard to 
explain on the theory of the borough being perfectly pure, 
but until the Commissioners have made their Report the 
electors of Boston are welcome to the benefit of any doubt 
that an ingenious advocate can conjure up. Certain por- 
tions, however, of the evidence given before the Commission 
seem to stand apart from the rest. There can be no harm 
in commenting on the statements of gentlemen who have 
at various times desired to represent the borough, when 


these statements have reference to the acts of those who 
make them. The conclusions suggested by the admissions 
of Mr. Matcotm, Mr. Incram, Mr. Parry, and Mr. 
are not novel, but unfortunately their significance has not 
been lessened by age. It is plain that the Ballot has 
not put an end to corruption, though it has done a 
good deal to change its shape. There is at least as 
much money spent as there used to be, only a large 
part of it is spent in a different way. As it is no 
longer possible to trace the effect of bribery in the case 
of individual voters, the expenditure is more general and 
more trustful. A candidate’s friends look less to the in- 
fluence of the purse at the time of the election, and more 
to the reputation gained by a virtuous life passed in the 
borough. The form which this virtuous life takes is 
always the same. Almsgiving is the one merit recognized 
in the constituency, and the more indiscriminate it is the 
better for the candidate. Indeed it is obvious that dis- 
crimination would more than anything else defeat his 
purpose. It cannot be based on character or need, for 
a voter may be very disreputable and not at all in 
want. It cannot be based on political opinion, for 
to give good things only to one party would at once 
suggest a suspicion of illegality. The candidate must open 
his heart and his hand and give, seeking for nothing 
again. He will cherish a secret hope, of course, that his 
liberality will not go unrewarded ; but he must not attempt 
to make terms beforehand. 


Perhaps an optimist might find comfort in the re- 
flection that corruption is at least less selfish than 
under the old system. Mr. Cottixs describes Boston as 
animated by a peculiar sort of local patriotism. The 
test applied to every candidate is, Is he good for 
Boston? He adds that in 1868 Mr. Matconmm was 
thought to be good for Boston, while Mr. Sraninanp was 
regarded as an unsatisfactory politician in this respect. 
Mr. Matcotm’s evidence enables us to form some idea of 
what being good for Boston means. He remarks that 
there are charities in the town which the wealthy are 
expected to support. He himself supports them to the extent 
of 2001. or 250/. a year. Mr. Parry’s evidence is to the 
same effect. His average subscriptions to the local 
charities down to 1874 were about 200l. a year. Besides 
this, “at the turn of every year” he sent 50l., sometimes to 
the Vicar, sometimes to the Mayor, to be expended in 
charity. Mr. Incram thinks that 200l. a year would cover 
his subscriptions. Besides these regular contributions to the 
local charities, there is an occasional distribution of coal, to 
which great importance seems to be attached. Mr. Mat- 
COLM does not say in so many words that he practises this 
counsel of perfection, but he states that it is customary to 
distribute coals in the winter, and we may be sure that a 
candidate who knows so well what is expected of the wealthy 
in Boston would not omit the practice of any customary 
usage. The coal harvest is not gathered exclusively in the 
winter, for in May 1872 Mr. IyGram’s mother gave away a 
thousand sacks to the poor of Boston on the occasion of 
her daughier’s marriage. This naturally set other candi- 
dates considering what special plea they could set up for 
following Mrs. Incram’sexample. Mr. Parry was fortunate 
in this respect, because, being connected with a colliery, 
he “knew of the dearth of coal, and the difficulty the poor 
“had in getting it,” and in 1873 he was able to turn his 
knowledge to account by giving coal-tickets to the needy 
of all classes. Mr. Couuiys, on the other hand, seems to 
have neglected his duty in this matter, and was accord- 
ingly punished for it last year. In 1868 the electors knew 
nothing about him, but they were willing to give him 
credit for future virtues. ‘As I was an untried man,” he 
says, “it was thought I might be good for Boston too.” 
But in 1874, when he again presented himself, the time 
of probation was over. “I was told that Parry had done 
“ good, but that I had not. I had sent no coals.” Mr. 
Cottins had the courage to stand after this announcement 
had been made to him, but he must have known that it 
was a hopeless enterprise. Boston public spirit is very 
active, but very limited. It deals entirely with local matters, 
and there is no reason to suppose that either Mr. Disrazi 
or Mr. Guapstone would have a chance there if they 
trusted solely to their reputation outside Boston, and did 
nothing to establish a character within the borough. 
Indeed a reputation outside Boston might be rather a 
drawback to a candidate, for when Mr. Coutins asked, on his 
first coming down, what he ought to speak about, he was 
told to speak about anything he liked—except politics. 
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Politics, being of the earth earthy, are probably considered 
to dull the mind to the superior charms of heavenly charity. 

It may farther be gathered from the evidence of these 
gentlemen that recent legislation has made party managers 
exceedingly careful not to affect candidates with notice of 
any expenses beyond those returned to the proper officer. 
Mr. Maxcoim did not know that in 1868 370/. was paid on 
his account over and above the returned expenses until he 
read the evidence given before the Commission. Mr. Incram 
has only now learnt from the same source that ‘“ there were 
“ sums paid in reference to the election over and above the 
“ returned expenses.’’ Mr. Cotixsavows that he looks on 
these matters “as a man of the world,’ and consequently 
the entire innocence of evil which characterizes Mr. 
Matcotm and Mr. Iveram is not to be expected from him. 
He paid 200/. more than the returned expenses. This was 
less than the sum demanded from him, but it was the sum 
which he thought most exactly satisfied ‘‘ the moral equities 
“of the case.” There is a considerable distinction 
between Mr. Matcoum’s and Mr. Incram’s views of their 
obligations under this head. Both are in the same boat in 
so far as a great deal of money has been illegally spent on 
their behalf. But Mr. Matcotm is “not in the least 
“ afraid” that any amount whatever, over and above the 
returned expenses, will be charged to him, whereas Mr. 
Ingram is less assured on this head, and confesses that 
“asa man of honour” he will feel bound to repay his 
agent the additional money he has spent in procuring his 
return, provided of course that it has not been spent in 
bribery. So little money somehow ever is ayowedly spent 
in bribery that Mr. Incram’s agent need not be afraid 
of being out of pocket when he has settled accounts with 
his principal. But Mr. Matcotm’s example onght to 
stimulate election agents to keep candidates more 
entirely in the dark. His father pail his expenses, 
and took care that his son should never know that 
any wioney was passing beyond the strictly neces- 
sary outlay. Mr. Cottrys is also fortunate in having a | 
liberal father; but it is not clear whether he found the 
money which was wanted to satisfy the moral equities, 
or restricted his generosity to the discharge of his son’s 
legal liabilities. At all events, his son’s mind was not 
kept unsullied by even a thought of corrupt expenditure, | 
as was Mr. Matcotm’s happy case. Mr. Parry, perhaps | 
because he has no father, seems to have managed matters | 
for himself. He confesses to a discrepancy of nearly | 


1,0001. between the returned expenses of his election and | 
the amount he actually paid, but this latter sum in- 
cluded the expenses of the petition, and, as he had no 
bill furnished to him, he may possibly have persuaded 
himself that the whole of the balance over and above the 
returned expenses was included under the latter head. 
In most places this would involve rather a severe effort 
of imagination, but familiarity with Boston seems to de- 
velop such a childlike, trustful temper in those who desire 
to represent it that Mr. Parry’s faith may have been equal 


to the strain. 


THE FEMININE ELEMENT AT BRISTOL. 


HE absurd abuse of the term “science,” by which all 
sorts of loose speculations and discussions entirely 
devoid of anything approaching to scientific precision or 
coherence are allowed to be included under that name, is 
an old reproach to the British Association; but never 
before have the gossips and twaddlers been allowed to run 


riot so madly as they have this year. It has been 
a perfect saturnalia of silliness, and what little real 
science came to hand has been swamped out of sight 
by a deluge of imane verbiage and crazy crotchets. 
There never before was such a parade of fussy empti- 
ness and pretentious nonsense. ‘The mania was at its 
worst, as might be expected, in the Economic Section, 
where the stalest commonplace or the wildest chimera 
equally found an open door. No attempt appears to 
have been made to apply any test or standard of. what 
constitutes science to the papers which were showered in 
for reading and discussion. In this department what may 
be called the feminine element, represented by both sexes, 
reigned supreme. It is obvious that, if all the gabble uttered 
in this coterie is to be considered science, then there is 
absolutely nothing that is not scientific. When the 
British Association, or any other Society of the kind, meets | 
in a town, of course that particular town expects to be | 


made the most of in the proceedings ; but surely something 
more scientific might have been found in Bristol than its 
suger trade or its manufacture of boots and shoes. Every 
other kind of shopkeeping has an equal title to attention, 
and if the fashion of introducing such subjects goes on, 
the reports of the proceedings will read like a commercial 
directory. Professor Levi had indeed. some difficulty in 
making his sugar go down; but this was only because the 
audience wanted something not quite so sandy. Free 
libraries was another subject which was taken up under a 
pretence of being science. Of course, if science means mere 
maundering about anything that happens to strike any- 
body’s faney, there can be no difficulty in keeping up a 
supply of contributions to half-a-dozen British Associations, 
or indeed it might meet weckly instead of yearly. No 
doubt, opportunities for reading are conducive to the spread 
of knowledge, and it is a very good thing that knowledge 
should be extended; but it is difficult to see what science 
has to do with this obvious reflection. Something of the 
surprise with which M. Jourpatn discovered that he had 
all his days been talking prose may be expected to come 
over many simple-minded people when they learn that not 
only is it so easy to be scientific, but that they have been 
letting off science ever since they could speak without 
having any idea of their own cleverness. There is no doubt 
a true sense in which it may be said that there is a science 
of political economy, and there are certain relations of 
capital and labour which naturally fall under this head ; 
but what can be more trite and worthless than such twaddle 
as may be found in the Report of the Committee of 


this subject, as, for instance, that “the minimum rate of 


“wages which workmen are at any time prepared 
“to accept is the least which they think they are 
“entitled to have”; or that, “unfortunately what 
“workmen think themselves entitled to have does not 
“always correspond with what employers find them- 
“selves able to grant”; or that, “in the opinion of 
“ vour Committee, a well-devised system of conciliation 
“jis the only proper and legitimate method of solving 
“ labour disputes’? And the climax of this Committee's 
amezing wisdom is that the solution of the great problem 
is to be found in “a proper sense of the necessity and utility 
“ of continuous labour; an earnest desire for the achieve- 
“ment of excellence in workmanship; and a keen and 
“ lively interest on the part of one and all to promote nationa! 
“ prosperity.” What possible help or nourishment of any 


| kind can be got out of such childish inanities as these ? 
| Abracadabra would be of as much use to anybody. And 


yet a Committee of men who are not all exactly fools took the 
trouble to sit and hatch this addled rubbish, and an audi- 
ence consented to hear it read as if there were really some- 
thing in it; and nobody got up and protested against the 
imposture, or the equally hollow word-mongery of the dis- 
cussion which followed. 


It must be admitted that this sort of dull stupidity 


was pretty well monopolized by the male part of the 
Section. The women were naturally more volatile and 


| lively, and dashed into the fray in a spirit of enthusiasm 


which soon introduced some excitement into the de- 
bates. The men were perhaps in some measure op- 
pressed by a dim sense of their own hollowness; but the 
ladies had no suspicions on this point, and flaunted their 
fancies and crotchets, and general incapacity for scientific 
argument, with an innocent confidence and candour 
which was almost pathetic. Mrs. Crawsnay led the 
way with a repetition of her now familiar scheme 
for getting young ladies to do the work of domestic 
servants, which is pretty much like asking the stream 
to turn round and run back from the sea. There 
can be no doubt that there is a good deal of household 
work which was once honourably undertaken as a necessary 
and appropriate duty by mothers and daughters, but which 
has since been given up to servants ; and it is impossible not 
to see that some of these duties may have to be resumed. 
The control and authority of a house passes away in the 
delegation of almost everything to inferiors, and one of 
these days heads of families will perhaps get tired 
of being domineered over by domestics. The re- 
medy will have to be scught in dispensing with 
personal service as much as possible, and it may be 
found that there is no great scandal in a family of 
moderate means waiting on itself. The servant-girl diffi- 
culty, which is no doubt serious enough for the present, 
simply consists in this, that the servant girls are aspiring 
to be more like young ladies, and to be allowed to indulge 
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tastes and habits which their predecessors never thought 
of. And these aspirations happen to coincide with, or 
are indeed in a great measure prompted by, the opening up 
of new employments for women in which they can have 
more personal freedom and independence than in service. 
Mrs. CrawsHay’s proposal amounts to this, that the 
young ladies should come down and let the servants 
go up. There is of course no disgrace in any 
kind of honest labour, but it is idle to suppose that an 
educated woman can readily adapt herself to menial duties. 
The natural course would be for the women of the class 
contemplated by Mrs. Crawsway not to descend to the 
lowest grade, but to apply themselves to some of the other 
employments which the servant girls are now aiming 
at, or make up their minds to do service at home. There 
is of course all the difference in the world between attending 
on one’s own family and going into a strange one. Mrs. 
CrawsHay was obliged to admit that at present there are 
very few women of refinement who have the knowledge 
requisite for a cook in a large establishment, and that, 
though she thought her experiment had been suc- 
cessful, her daughter refused to manage the house except 
with servants of the ordi kind. The discussion of the 
paper, in which ladies and gentlemen both joined, was con- 
ducted with much vivacity, but with little enlightenment ; 
and one of the reporters complains that it was hard to tell 
what was the prevailing opinion of the meeting, as both 
sides had partisans who cheered vigorously, while every- 
body seemed to enjoy the fun. It was no doubt a nice sort 
of chat on an interesting subject ; but what on earth had it 
to do with science? Another day there was talk about 
the education of women, in which Sir WILLouGHBY JoNnzs put 
the portentous question, What could be done to raise the 
girls of this country from the depths of frivolity into which 
they had fallen ? and attributed to “the repulsive garbage” 
of modern fiction the passion for dress, extravagance, and 
fastness of the girls of the present day. As th> girls pre- 
sent all felt sure that he must mean some other girls, and 
not themselves, they did not quarrel with the speaker, but 
rather applauded. It was suggested that, after all, the novels 
of the day are more decent than those which our grand- 
mothers read, but it cannot be denied that, if modern fiction 
has become less gross, it has, on the other hand, ina certain 
class of novels written by women, become more poisonous. 
Miss Becker appeared as the champion of her sex to re- 
pudiate and denounce the charge of frivolity, and certainly 
she did not spare the ruder sex. Then the curiosity of the 
meeting was gratified by the appearance of a real live 
young lady doctor, who made a little speech in which she 
said that when ladies came to her complaining of that 
peculiarly feminine complaint, “ all-overishness,” she often 
prescribed work as the best tonic. 

Of course there is no harm in people meeting to have 
talks of this kind, though it might certainly be possible to 
make them more instructive ; but it is obviously reducing 
the British Association to a mere farce to pretend that 
such loose tattle has any connexion with science or can 
in any way promote its advancement. Discredit is thrown 
on the serious and useful part of the proceedings by such 
ridiculous vagaries. It might be supposed that the Social 
Science Congress affords sufficient scope for vague specu- 
lation and personal advertisement, and that the British 
Association should be able to maintain itself without lend- 
ing its countenance to such a degrading burlesque of the 
objects for which it was established. 


THE GERMAN PILGRIMAGE TO LOURDES. 


i is very easy to show the political folly of the proposed 
German pilgrimage to Lourdes. The weak point in 
such criticisms is that they assume that the pilgrims 
and the critics start from the same premisses. Count 
SrotperG would not only remain unconvinced by any 
arguments that could be brought forward to prove the 
imprudence of giving colour to the popular identification 
of Ultramontanism with want of patriotism; he would 
probably reply, if he were candid, that he does not in the 
least mind being set down as unpatriotic. He belongs to 
a small minority of Catholics who are willing, and even 
anxious, to sink all other considerations in the single desire 
to show their hatred of Prussian ecclesiastical legislation. 
To tell him that people will believe that he loves France 
better than Prussia would be to prove to him that he has 


succeeded in making it perfectly clear what his state of , 


mind is. In so far as France is a Catholic country and 
Prussia an aggressively Protestant country, he does like 
France better than Prussia. Like all other South German 
Ultramontanes, Count Srotpera is a Particularist—if in- 
deed he can be said, speaking politically, to be anything at 
all; and to try to prick his conscience by accusing him 
of disloyalty to Germany would be as hopeless as 
an attempt to persuade a Virginian seceder that he 
was wrong in rebelling against the United States. 
Count Srorsera doubtless thinks that a Bavarian 
who is true to the Empire is false to his own country, 
and perhaps he regards the pilgrimage to Lourdes as 
a convenient touchstone to discern genuine from sham 
patriotism. It is more probable, however, that calcula- 
tions of this kind do not enter into his head. He hates 
Prince Bismarck and all his works, and he guesses by a 
very correct instinct that the surest way to make his 
hatred plain is to identify himself with a religious move- 
ment which Prince Bismarck especially dislikes. It is of 
no avail to tell him that by so doing he makes a com- 
promise between Rome and Prussia more improbable than 
ever. There is nothing he desires so little as to see any 
such compromise brought about. The extreme men of a 
party are always in fear of their own moderate allies, and 
the greater part, perhaps, of what is called their im- 
prudence may be traced to their desire to commit these 
moderate allies beyond the possibility of retreat. They are 
always burning other people’s boats. 

Mixed with these motives are probably some of a more 
distinctly religious character. The pleasure of shocking 
others by our religious observances or non-observances, is 
not peculiar to Ultramontanes. Most extreme forms of 
religion or irreligion show a similar tendency. English 
converts to the Roman Catholic Church have often taken 
a peculiar pleasure in showing their disbelief in the validity 
of Anglican orders, or their contempt for English prejudices 
about Sunday, or their pleasure in drinking the Popn’s 
health before the QuEEN’s. Toa German Ultramontane a 
pilgrimage to Lourdes gives an opportunity of offending his 
neighbours to an infinitely greater extent than any of these 
agreeable diversions. In addition to this, there is a very 
great charm in carrying out your views more consistently 
than those who profess to think with you. Count Sroipere 
and his fellow-pilgrims are but a minority of a minority, 
and to prove that they are the very salt of the salt, the 
most devout of the devout, gives them an importance in 
their own estimation which they have hitherto perhaps 
found it difficult to realize sufficiently. Henceforward no 
one will contest their claim to be considered righteous over- 
much. They are more Ultramontane than ordinary German 
Catholics, more Ultramontane than the French Government, 
and if the Pore should be persuaded to withdraw his approval 
from the pilgrimage, they will have the invigorating con- 
sciousness of being more Ultramontane than the Porz him- 
self. This is not a chance to be thrown aside in deference 
to any chatter about imprudence or the danger of giving 
offence. Besides, laymen who join in this pilgrimage are 
not likely to reap any unpleasant consequences from their 
zeal. It would be difficult to frame a retrospective law 
making a visit to Lourdes penal. The German authorities 
will probably be too well satisfied with the odium which 
the pilgrimage will entail upon the Ultramontane cause to 
risk any reaction by making the pilgrims suffer for their 
defiance of popular sentiment. 


It is well that there should be so many collateral 
pleasures attached to the pilgrimage, for the direct enjoy- 
ment to be derived from it will be very seriously curtailed 
by the precautions of the French Government. The pilgrims 
are to be passed through Paris with no more ceremony than 
if they were so many bales of goods. The solemn visit to 
Notre Dame des Victoires has been forbidden, and the 
associations connected with that church made this part of 
the programme especially obnoxious in Prussian eyes. If 
the pilgrims could have begun their devotions under the 
roof which has echoed so many supplications for victory 
over the Germans, their enterprise would have borne the 
label of hostility to Prussia even more conspicuously than, 
without such a preliminary, it can hope todo. As it is, the 
only demonstration that will be allowed them in Paris is a dis- 
play of their banner in a private room in the hotel attached 
to the station of the Orleans Railway. But as nobody 
will be allowed to enter this room except the pilgrims, 
the publicity of this act will be, to say the least, 
exceedingly qualified. It will need a strong effort of 
imagination to maintain @ consciousness that they are 
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marching under the banner of the Immaculate Conception 
when the banner in question has been roiled up and is being 
conveyed with no more ceremony than if it were a bundle 
of secular railway rugs. This is a very different prospect 
from marching across Paris with the moral glory of disre- 
garding all that radical violence can do, coupled with the 
physical safety conferred by a strong guard of police. Holy 
persons can make holy things, and the presence of the 
pilgrims as passengers may serve to consecrate the useful 
little line which connects the Northern and the Orleans 
stations. But the consecrators will still wish that they 
had been able to try their powers on a larger stage, and 
that the streets of the capital, instead of the carriages 
of the girdle railway, had been allowed to profit by their 
beneficent presence. 

The annoyances caused by this German pilgrimage will 
not fall on those who take part in it. The real sufferers 
will be the quiet Catholic population in Prussia, who must 
lately have found it hard enough to live in peace with their 
neighbours, and will find the difficulty very much in- 
creased by this unexpected evidence that there are German 
Catholics who sympathize, or are willing to be thought to 
sympathize, with France more than with Germany. For 
some time to come every Protestant sneer will be pointed 
by a reference to Lourdes, and a Catholic against 
whom nothing else can be alleged can always be accused 
of having accompanied the pilgrims in will though not 
in deed. Ordinarily speaking, the popular sense is acute 
enough to distinguish in each individual case between the 
fanatic and the commonplace believer, but the theo- 
logical passion which every good Prussian seems to 
think it his duty to display on every possible opportunity 
is not favourable to the exercise of nice discernment. 
There must be many of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Prussia who will wish that the zeal of the pilgrims had 
not been of that cheap kind which leaves others to pay the 
piper. Prince Bismarck has done his best to get all the 
Prussian Catholics into one boat, but underneath the 
superficial unity developed by his ecclesiastical policy there 
are probably two well-marked currents of ecclesiastical 
feeling. The more sanguine, who are perhaps identical 
with the younger, priests may believe that the Church has 
nothing to do but to hold out in order to ensure 
the ultimate retreat of the Prussian Government 
from a position which it never meant to occupy, and 
which it has grown sick of maintaining. The older 
men naturaily care less for a future which, even if certain, 
is still distant. They bave grown attached to the flocks 
they have known, to the churches in which they have 
ministered, and no prospect of ultimate victory can make 
up to them for present exile. They are faithful to their 
ecclesiastical superiors, but it can hardly be doubted that 
they would be very glad if their ecclesiastical superiors saw 
their way to compromise or submission. Count STOLBERG’s 
enterprise will not make such a solution easier. 


THE RAILWAY EXCURSION SYSTEM. 


fhe railway accident season has set in this year a little 
later than usual. It is pretty much a question of the 
weather. If it is fine weather in August, the excursion 
system is in full operation, and the ordinary arrangements 
of the railways, already greatly overstrained, are pretty 
sure to give way at some point under the increased burden. 
This year the unsettled weather at the beginning of last 
month rather discouraged the holiday-makers, but the rush 
is now at its height ; and we fear that only extreme good 
luck will prevent the collision of Saturday last on the Mid- 
land at Kildwick from being the forerunner of a series of 
similar ghastly events. We must of course await the evi- 
dence at the inquest for positive information as to the cir- 
cumstances of the accident, but it will probably be found 
that the disturbing influences of an irregular excur- 
sion train thrust into the midst of the regular traffic had 
much to do with it. The excursion train shares with the 
oF train the passion of the Malay for running a-muck. 
t is always running into something or other or getting 
run into, and is perhaps the most deadly and unfailing 
engine of destruction which the perverse ingenuity of 
railway managers has yet devised. In thinking of it we 
have impressed upon us a painful sense of the dull, stolid, 
sordid stupidity—we can use no other term—which 
on certain points is displayed by railway managers. 
Nothing can be more imbecilely shortsighted thau the ex- 


cursion system as it is usually worked on English lines. 
It has, no doubt, a look of easy profitableness. It seems 
such a good way of netting a big sum all at once, and with 
very little trouble; but this is only in appearance. As 
many people as ordinurily travel in perhaps half-a-dozen 
trains are crammed into one long train, and the working 
expenses per head are of course proportionately reduced. 
But is this fancied economy, when we look into it, really a 
saving ? Certainly not; because, in the first place, the 
fares charged have had to be reduced too; and, in the next 
place, one of the effects of the excursion system is more 
or less to empty the regular trains. And then to the 
wrong side of the account must also be added the cost of 
compensation and the injury to plant and rolling stock 
from accidents due to this cause, to say nothing of the un- 
popularity which is bred from the general irritation of the 
great body of railway travellers, who are thrown out of 
their reckoning and exposed to all sorts of unnecessary 
perils simply in order that the Companies may make agreedy 
clutch at the earnings of several days in one. It is notorious 
that the ordinary traffic of nearly all the railways is at 
least as much as they can possibly manage in the time 
available for it, and, we should be tempted to say, much 
more than they can satisfactorily keep up with. While 
there has been an enormous increase in the number of 
railway passengers during the last few years, it is only in a 
comparatively trifling degree that any attempt has been 
made to provide extended accommodation to keep pace 
with it. It will be understood, therefore, that if the regular 
everyday work of the railways fully taxes their strength, 
any addition to it must tend to produce disorder, and the 
next consequence, disaster. Trains follow each other so 
quickly in an ordinary way that it is impossible for an 
excursion train to run for any distance worth speaking of 
without upsetting all the usual arrangements over its whole 
course. Room must be found for it, and either it has to 
make its way by snatches, now shunted into one siding, 
then into another, or it has a clear run at the expense of 
the regular trains, which in this case get the benetit of the 
shunting process, with its alternation of tiresome waits and 
dangerous rushes over bits of the line. 


Sir Jonn Hawxsnaw was engaged last week at Bristol 
in the congenial task of celebrating the triumphs of railway 
enterprise, and expatiating on the beneficence of its opera- 
tion; and much that he had to say on behalf of Railway 
Companies was of course perfectly true. There is un- 
doubtedly a bright side to the picture, but there is a dark 
one too; and Sir Joun in his outlook on the future was 
certainly not very consoling. He predicted that the limit 
of improvement in the mechanical working of railways 
would probably be reached before long, and that the 
number of accidents would then increase with the increase 
of traffic, and the greater frequency of trains. We 
agree with him that human fallibility must be admitted to 
be an important element in the production of railway 
accidents. No elaborate regulations or improved machinery 
will ever entirely prevent stupid blunders or sudden loss 
of head under bewildering circumstances. But it 
may be asked whether the Railway Companies give 
their servants a fair chance in this way. Is it not 
constantly found that, from the loose, reckless, and 
unpunctual way in which traffic is worked, important 
questions as to whether trains should be sent on or 
kept back have to be decided offhand, in the midst ot 
hurry and confusion, by some official possibly of inferior 
rank, and of doubtful capacity for such responsibility. This 
was the cause of the horrible slaughter on the Great 
Kastern not long since. The trains at Norwich were con- 
stantly unpunctual, and the station-master had each night 
at a particularly busy moment to make up his mind 
whether one train should be despatched or another called 
up. At last he forgot himself, and made the inevitable 
mistake, and had to suffer for it; but it may be thought 
that his superiors were more guilty than he was in produc- 
ing a state of things in which at some time or other a mis- 
take was certain to happen, and that some good might 
have been done if the Chairman or Manager had got a 
year’s imprisonment, even as only a first-class misde- 
meanant, with a heavy fine on the Company. Again, the 
Railway Companies have not shown much alacrity in 
making obviously necessary improvements in signalling, 
such as self-locking instruments, which would help to 
steady the officials, and even in some degree protect them 
against their own carelessness or stupidity. The interval 
allowed between different trains on the same line is also ‘ 
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dangerously short in many cases. It would seem, 
indeed, that this was one of the causes of the Kild- 
wick collision. An excursion train from Morecambe 
Bay, which was of course late, left Skipton with only 
some five minutes’ start of the Scotch express, which 
was dashing on behind it. To make matters worse, the 
lamps of the excursion train had not, in the confusion, 
been properly attended to at Skipton, and one of them 
either went out or had never been lighted. This led to a 
stoppage, which brought the express down upon it. It 
may be said that the driver of the express ought to have 
seen the danger signal, and also the lighted lamps of the 
excursion train, but it has yet to be proved that the signal 
was shown, and in any case it is obvious that, if the excur- 
sion train had not been in the way, there would have been 
no accident. Moreover, the block system, which would 
have prevented the accident, was not in operation on this 
part of the line. The best way to reduce human fallibility 
to a minimum is not to expect too much from it, but to 
simplify arrangements as much as possible and avoid hur- 
ried complications. Whatever may turn out to have been 
the cause of the collision in this particular instance, there 
can be no doubt that the introduction of guerilla trains 
which have to dodge their way through the regular time- 
table traffic, and which produce confusion and uncertainty 
on every side, has a very bad effect on the officials. They 
are kept in that anxious, worried state of mind which is in 
itself a fruitful source of demoralization and blundering. 

Nothing is more remarkable in railway management than 
the contrast between the ability with which as a rule the 
engineering work is carried out, and the utter want of 
common sense which is shown in business arrangements. 
The booking-office nuisance, and the curiously absurd 
caprices about return tickets, area proof of this. The 
fact is that Railway Directors have never been able to lay 
down any logical principles for their guidance in regard to 
fares or accommodation. They start with the premiss, 
which is no doubt true, that some people travel because 
they must travel, while others travel simply because they 
please to do so; and they imagine that it is possible 
to deal with these two classes separately, exacting as 
much as possible from the first, who are supposed not 
to be able to help themselves, and offering a great re- 
duction to the others as a temptation to travel. To some 
extent this plan is no doubt practicable, but the Companies 
forget that the same people are sometimes found in one 
category and sometimes in another. The man who has no 
choice but to travel by railway on account of business en- 
gagements or otherwise has it in his power to limit his 
business journeys to those of absolute necessity, and also 
to time them so that he may profit by the cheapness of the 
excursions. If the Companies would only devote to the 
cultivation of regular traffic half the pains which they take 
in cultivating the troublesome, dangerous, and, in the end, 
unprofitable excursion traffic, they would soon find them- 
selves in every way much better off. If encouraged by 
proper facilities being held cut to them, most people 
would be tempted to make more journeys, both of business and 
pleasure, than they donow. In all trades the same rule holds 
good, that it is the steady week-by-week returns all the 
year round, and not fitful gains at odd times, which con- 
stitute a solid and stable prosperity. There would be no 
necessity for killing people by the letting loose of wild 
bulls in the form of excursion trains if proper arrange- 
ments were made about return tickets, or if certain of the 
regular trains on fixed days of the week or month took 
passengers at a reduced rate. Apart, however, from finan- 
cial considerations, the excursion system is condemned on 
grounds of public safety. It is idle to prepare time-tables, 
and lay down a regular course of working, if everything 
is to be upset and thrown into confusion from time to time 
by irregular excursion trains. 


CHARACTER CONNOISSEURS. 


hye vulgar tendency to simulate a knqwledge about things 
where the requisite conditions of accurate information are 
clearly wanting has ever been a theme for philosophic satire. It 
is the recognition of this tendency which has led the thinking few 
to despise the opinion of the many as a spurious and counterfeit 
kind of cognition. From Plato, who distinctly excluded mere 
opinion from the category of certain knowledge, to the modern 
idealist who pays no heed to the strongest assurances of common 
sense, philosophers have made light of prevailing convictions on 
the ground that they are formed in haste and with no due appre- 


ciation of the conditions of a rational certainty. Not only so, but 
science itself, which might be supposed to maintain a more amicable 
attitude towards prevailing beliefs, has long since learnt to imitate 
philosophy in its contempt for vulgar ideas ; and a scientific lecture 
would now be deemed wanting in spirit and point if it failed to 
illustrate by some startling example the wide opposition between 
the habitual inferences of common minds and the verified conclu- 
sions of the savant. 

Nowhere perhaps does popular belief exhibit its hastiness and 
inadequacy more conspicuously than in the readiness of most per- 
sons to pronounce an opinion respecting the characters and motives 
of others. The confidence with which many a man and woman 
will talk about the desires and habits of a comparatively new ac- 

uaintance must strike a reflective mind as a signal illustration of 
the eagerness of mankind to seem wise. There are many whose 
modesty and good sense would prevent their giving an opinion on 
any point of scientific knowledge or esthetic appreciation, who 
nevertheless feel no hesitation in passing judgment respecting 
matters of conduct of which their et way is infinitesimal. 
Numbers of people who do not in the least seem to be 
ashamed of ignorance respecting most matters of discussion, 
are quite sensitive as to their reputation for knowledge with 
respect to the intricacies of human character. When, for ex- 
ample, there is an addition to the society of a small town 
through the arrival of a new family, there is the greatest im- 
patience to have a definite and fixed opinion respecting the idio- 
syncrasies of the new comers. There will certainly be more than 
one knowing person whose supposed quickness of perception 
will at once enable them, satisfactorily to themselves, to define and 
characterize the man or woman about whom curiosity is naturally 
aroused. It is curious, too, to notice the readiness of others to 
accord to these persons the special faculty for intuition which they 
claim for themselves. It has often been remarked that the first 
condition of winning the confidence of others is to display a fair 
amount of self-confidence, and this truth is fully illustrated in the 
case of the people whom we are now considering. When a lady 
gives out among her acquaintance that she is an expert in matters 
of character and disposition, she — gains an enviable reputa- 
tion for this kind of prescience. there is any new character to 
be deciphered about which there hangs a certain mystery, she is 
the authority to whom all repair in order to acquire definite infor- 
mation. If a scandal is just germinating, and everybody is on 
tiptoe respecting its real nature and results, it is this connoisseur 
an is resorted to for a final solution of the problem. In this way 
people are sustained in the pleasing belief that they possess some 
easy avenue to the minds and hearts of their fellows, thanks to 
which they are enabled to dispense with the tardy methods of ob- 
servation, comparison, and analysis, and to read a new character as 
confidently as an unfolded letter. 

Yet it does not call for any remarkable powers of reflection to 
see that this intuitive kind of knowledge of others must be very 
delusive. For, first of all, human character is an exceedingly com- 
plex and variable thing, and cannot be known except after patient 
attention. The facile perusal of character of which we now 
speak always involves two inferences, either of which may be a mis- 
taken one. In the first place, the self-styled observer argues that 
certain things which have held good of other people will hold good 
of the new character ; and since it is exceedingly easy to mistake a 
quality of a certain order of minds for a universal attribute of 
mankind, there is always a chance of a wrong induction. In the 
next place, the observer is compelled to judge the whole of a cha- 
racter from a very few data; and here again there is ample room 
for error in reasoning that, because a person felt or acted so and so 
to-day, this must be his characteristic mode of feeling or acting. In 
other words, human nature is too variable, both as a whole, and 
within the limits of a single individual, to allow of the rapid kind 
of prevision of which we are speaking. 

ere is a second obstacle to this instantaneous reading of character 
which calls for special notice. Not only is character a phenomenon 
of great complexity, but it is also one in a high degree inaccessible. 
For, in the first place, all the thoughts and purposes of another have 
to be inferred from external signs ; and this process, however care- 
fully carried on, must always be liable to error. The real uniformi- 
ties of connexion between feeling and expression, for example, can 
only be known approximately after a wide aud careful comparison 
of individual peculiarities. This reflection never occurs to the 
confident connoisseur of physiognomy, who fondly imagines that 
every moral peculiarity is distinctly indicated by some one form of 
facial structure or movement. In the second place, it should be 
remembered that all of us have a certain power of dissimulation, 
and most of us are accustomed to put some kind of watch on our 
words and actions. This is especially the case when we have to 
confront a new observer. We do not care, in most instances, to 
be conned too easily by our fellows. Nearly everybody is accus- 
tomed to some measure of reticence before strangers, while there 
are a few who, from a certain kind of pride and force of indivi- 
duality, are wont even to mislead casual observers respecting their 
real aims and sentiments. Thus it happens that a person who is 
ready at a glance to classify any new variety of character runs the 
risk of accepting as an essential ingredient of the phenomenon 
something which is wholly adventitious. It may be said, of 
course, that the instances we have selected are exceptional 
ones, that the great majority of people are both too much 
alike and too transparent in their words and actions to occa- 
sion any serious difficulty to a skilful noter of men’s natures 
and ways. That there is a certain force in this consideration may 
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be readily granted. At the same time, this fact does not alter the 
truth of our contention, that in every hasty judgment of character 
there is always an element of risk which forbids the process being 
described as an intuitive one. So, too, we may concede that a 
certain few possess an indisputable faculty of quick perception of 
the complexities of human character. Yet when we come to 


_analyse this faculty, we find that it resolves itself into a happy skill 


in conjecture, which no doubt includes a certain range of past 
observation as well as a quickness of imaginative insight into other 
persons’ feelings, but which nevertheless always remains what Plato 
would have called an empirical knack, wholly destitute of the exact 
certainty of scientific inference. Those who see in this conjectural 
skill a mysterious power of intuition are dazzled by the instances 
of correct prediction which they happen to have witnessed, and 
rg fee take account of the errors to which this process is certain 
to 

It would Yay my J be an interesting inquiry to trace out the 
various impulses in human nature which serve to sustain and foster 
this impatience in the observation of others. Some of the principal 
influences at work will readily suggest themselves to a thoughtful | 
mind. It is obvious that the mere gratification of pride which 
attends all consciousness of knowledge, real or imaginary, will not | 
account for the peculiar force of this tendency. That is to say, | 
though it is true that the motive of vanity leads men to imagine | 
that they are conversant with many matters of which they are 
in reality profoundly ignorant, it does not explain why they should 
be ‘especially liable to assume this appearance of intelligence 
with respect to their fellows. It is evident that these special 
influences must be looked for in the peculiarities of the relations 
which people hold to one another. The following sugges- 
tions may perhaps roughly indicate the character of these in- 
fluences. First of all, it is manifestly of practical importance to 
everybody to gain something like a definite opinion respecting those 
whom he has to meet in social intercourse. If, as some philoso- 
= contend, the first motive of all inquiry is the need of a 

efinite basis for action, we may understand how it is that most 
People are so eager to come to a decision respecting the dispositions 
of their acquaintances. Nothing is more embarrassing and annoy- 
ing, for example, to a hospitably disposed lady than to have to 
do with a person whose tastes and ideas are shrouded in mystery. 
By the very painfulness of the situation she is driven to frame 
some hypothesis as to the person’s real character, however little 
ground she may have for plausible conjecture. In this way 
people come to delude themselves that they have ascertained | 
a man’s real character, when they have simply been driven by | 
the inconveniences of conscious ignorance to construct a purely 
= conception with regard to the object. Another 
influence at work in these cases is a form of the primitive 
fetichistic impulse to interpret everything outside one’s own 
conscious life in terms of the same. The same tendency which 
accounts for the savage projecting his own feelings and intentions 
into tree or river accounts for people transferring their own 
modes of thought and sentiment to every new mind which comes 
under their notice. It is quite curious to remark the inveteracy 
of this habit, even after ample opportunity has been given for 
discovering the endless diversities of individual temperament. 
Possibly there is a charm to many persons in the spectacle of a 
mind retaining up to mature years the naive belief that all the rest 
of the world must feel and act precisely as it does, and this 
westhetic consideration may serve still further to confirm the habit. 
People are encouraged in the cultivation of this mode of regarding 
others by the reflection that it is taken to indicate a singular inno- 
cence of nature and a touching unfitness to deal with the harsh in- 
tricacies and contradictions of human character. However this 
may be, the habit does prevail in many minds, and is a fruitful 
source of hasty inference and delusive misconception. May one | 
not see illustrations of this tendency in the great liability of both 
men and women to delude themselves with respect to the characters 
which they chose for the matrimonial relation? It is not only 
the innocent girl who commits this error by fondly imagining in 
the absence af evidence that her lover must necessarily share her 
own pure thoughts ; the highly cultivated man too may fall into | 
it by taking for granted that the young woman whom he selects as 
his most intimate companion feels the same high aspirations that 
he himself feels. 

The other influences which appear to favour this impatience of 
belief with respect to the characters of others are special emotional | 
forces. The operation of feeling in sustaining assurance even when | 
there is the minimum of evidence has been a favourite theme of | 
philosophers. There are two modes of this operation, according as | 
the feeling predisposes to belief in any shape or favours some par- | 
ticular variety of conviction. Both of these modes may be illus- | 
trated in the class of beliefs of which we are now speaking.’ 
An example of the first is given us in the action of a love of 
power on our observation of others’ characters. A readiness in 
unravelling the threads of human sentiment aud purpose hasalways 
been looked on as a ground for self-gratulation and for the admira- 
tion of others. A man who thinks himself capable of divining 


brings with it, but alsoa gratifying feeling of equality with 

this seccnd person. That is to say, he thinks himself on a level 
with this other in respect to the knowledge of any thoughts 
or impulses which may occur to him. Not only so, but the as- 
sumption of this omniscient insight into character will pretty cer- 
inly inspire awe, if not dread, in many other minds, so that the | 


man or woman who can make any pretensions to this fine penetra- 
tion will be able to indulge in the most delicious emotions of power 
and superiority. A supposition so intensely gratifying as this 
must be will pretty certainly be secure from that close scrutiny 
and careful verification which alone would prove its validity. 

The feelings which predispose men to entertain @ prior: a cer- 
tain kind of notion respecting the character of others are too 
numerous to be dwelt on here. It may suffice to mention 
a few of them. There is the desire for: sympathy, which is 
very strong in most minds, and which prompts a person to anti- 
cipate that every new character will respond im a kind of grateful 
resonance to his individual sentiments. Then there are the im- 
pulses of love and admiration which predispose the mind to be- 
lieve in human goodness and render it optimistic in its conceptions 
of character. On the other hand, there are the less pleasing senti- 
ments of distrust, hostility, and contempt, which sustain the con- 
ception that everybody is mean and ignoble till he has proved 
himself to be the contrary. These and other feelings always dispose 
their possessors to form certain opinions respecting any new 
character long before they have the necessary foundation for such 
opinions. To any one who will give himself the trouble of work- 
ing out the many and complicated influences which tend to produce 
conviction respecting matters of character, quite apart from the 
force of evidence, it cannot be surprising that people’s judgments 
on the ideas and motives of others are often so crude and inexact, 
and so little deserving to be called intuitions, 


HISTORY AT THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


N°? scholar will for a moment grudge that the British Associa- 
AN tion should enlarge its range, and should take in fields which 
come distinctly within the range of historical and philological 
research, The wonder rather is that men could ever have been 
satistied with an “ advancement of science” which did little or 
nothing for the highest branch of science, the science of man. 
Scholars may perhaps be inclined to smile when they see historical 
and philological science stealthily creeping in under the name of 
“ anthropology,” while “ anthropology” is only a department or 
a sub-section or some inferior kind of thing under the higher head 
of “biology.” The hard names are not attractive; but it is 
evident that the subject is; for “ anthropology,” in forms not to be 
distinguished from history and philology, seemed to have been almost 
the best filled section at Bristol. The way in which the thing is done 
is amusing, but the thing itself is a distinct gain. It is perfectly 
right that Mr. Pengelley’s researches into human remains in bone- 
caves and Mr. Earle’s researches into dialectic forms should come 
side by side as what they really are, as researches both alike 
belonging to the same branch of knowledge. The position 
taken by these studies at the Bristol meeting, under the 
guidance of Dr. Rolleston, has been a distinct acknowledgment 
of the truth that physical, linguistic, and documentary evidence 
must all be made to pull together as friendly yoke-fellows in the 
search after historic truth. Dr. Rolleston himself made a short 
discourse in which he dealt in a vigorous and — style with 
some of the popular confusions as to the early history of our own 
island. But the Linacre Professor sat down too soon, unless in- 
deed he sat down out of sheer mischief to make way for his 
Camden brother. Mr. Rawlinson, Professor at Oxford and Canon 
at Canterbury, undertook a third sphere of usefulness by dis- 
coursing about the Cimbri at Bristol. Whether the Cimbri whom 
Marius overthrew were Celtic or Teutonic is an old question, and 
one on which men who know what they are about have come to o 

posite conclusions. The truth is that there is not evidence enough 


to come to any certain conclusion either way ; paradoxical as it may 


seem to say so, it would be very rash to assert dogmatically even 
that the Teutones were Teutonic. Mr. Rawlinson maintained the 
Celtic view, and we are not going to argue against him. But 
any scholars who listened to him must have stood amazed 
at the singular displays which the Professor made in 
matters of philology and historical criticism. We say amazed, 
because, though Mr. Rawlinson’s talk at Bristol was exactly of a 
piece with his translation of Herodotus, yet that translation was 
published seventeen years ago. In those seventeen years many 
people have learned a great deal; and it seemed not unreasonable 
to hope that Mr. Rawlinson might have learned something also. 
No scholar would willingly be judged in 1875 by an unrevised 
writing of 1858; and if Mr. Rawlinson were to show sound 
scholarship in 1875, it would be ungenerous to twit him with the 
blunders of 1858. The memorable derivation of dame and 
lady; the deliberate pains with which the translator so care- 
fully confused the distinction between the words Bacwevs and 
tupavvos so carefully observed by the historian; the astounding 
belief that Welsh stood to English in the same relation as 
Norwegian to Swedish, and again that Gothic was to German, 
that Provencal was to French, what “ Anglo-Saxon” was to 
English—all this, far as it was below the standard of 1858, 
might have been forgiven and forgotten in 1875, if only Mr. 
Rawlinson had shown in 1875 that he had advanced a single step 
beyond the level on which he stood in 1858. But Mr. 
Rawlinson, in the exhibition which he made of himself 
at Bristol, seemed actually to have fallen below the level of 
1858. It was not easy to forget how “lady ” was once connected 
with a Lykian “ada,” and “ dame” with a Hamite “dam,” when 
Mr. Weeleoen stood up to deal with Mommsen’s derivation of 
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Cimbri from the same root as Kampf, Kiimpfer, Chempho, Cempa 
—in the language of our old patted Hotty ‘men. We should 
be sorry irrevocably to commit ourselves to Mommsen’s derivation 
—that is quite another matter—but to Mr. Rawlinson the mere 
words seemed strange. The Teutonic words, ancient and modern, 
seemed as mysterious to him as Chinese or Cherokee ; the Teutonic 
guttural and its relation in Old-High-Dutch use to the later k 
seemed a matter of special difficulty. The Professor felt and 
handled the words, and fumbled and ventured and suggested that 
Mommsen might perhaps mean this and that. Then as to 
Greek. In 1858 Mr. Rawlinson had a marvellous gift of mis- 
construing plain pieces of Greek; but we do not remember that he 
made any actual false concords. But here was the Professor and 
Canon talking over and over again about the “Chersonesus 
Cimbrieus,” till some of his hearers, in that state of mind which is 
often produced by some astounding blunder, began to doubt whether 
after all he might not be right, and whether their own remembrance 
of Homer, Sophocles, and Strabo, might not be mistaken. But 
nO, vicos and yepodvyngos are feminine ; the form employed by the 
Professor and Canon suggests that Greek of Babylon, like French 
of Stratford-atte-Bow, is not tied down by the bondage of those 
delicate distinctions of gender and the like which are observed by 
Greek of Athens. 

It was asked by a critic thirteen years ago whether, when Mr. 


Rawlinson had shown that he did not know Greek, Latin, English, | 


or French, we were bound to take his word for his knowing 
Hamitic, Scythic, and Babylonish. The question was strongly 
put, but, after the exhibition of last Monday, it may really be asked 
again. Can Western scholars be expected, in cases where they 
must have some guide, to accept the guidance of a man who thus 
ostentatiously proclaims his ignorance of those ancient and modern 
languages of, estern Europe some oe of which is taken 
for granted, not only in professors and canons, but in every man of 
decent education? But Mr. Rawlinson went on further to show 
that his notions of historical criticism are as amazing as his notions 
of comparative philology. His chief object seemed to be to show 
that Cvesar at Tacitus, two writers to whom every German or 
lish scholar goes for the earliest glimpses of the social and 
olitical state of his forefathers, were writers of no kind of authority 
in such matters. The Germania of Tacitus, according to Mr. Raw- 
linson, is no trustworthy account of Germany, but simply a satire 
on the state of things at Rome. Mr. Rawlinson explained to his 
hearers, with much solemnity and with a certain air of triumph, 
that this notion was not his, but had been often put forth before. 
His hearers doubtless knew that perfectly well, just as if any 
lawyer had got up and told them that William the Conqueror 
introduced the feudal system into England, they would have known 
that that too had often been said Sefore. Bat what Mr. Raw- 
linson did not know, and what many of his hearers did know, was 
that this notion has been so utterly thrown aside by all modern 
scholarship that, when Mr. Rawlinson puts it forward again in the 
year 1875, it really has something of an air of novelty. Of 
the whole of learning suggested by the names of 
Waitz and Stubbs, of Maurer and Maine, Mr. Rawlinson 
seems to have lighted on no trace either at Oxford or at 
Canterbury. That real scholars, who have traced the history of 
Teutonic institutions from Cesar to our own time, have found the 
accounts of Ozsar and Tacitus confirmed in every respect by the 
whole course of recorded Teutonic history, and by all the analogies 
of the kindred nations, is something of which Mr. Rawlinson has 
never dreamed. He has perhaps got some glimmering that one 
class of scholars has thrown out suspicions against the authority 
of Tacitus in quite other matters, but of the great constitutional 
writers of Germany and England, who all take Ceesar and Tacitus 
as their starting point, the Professor-Canon had never heard. It was 
notthat he had read Waitz and Stubbs and thought them wrong—as 
we remember that he once took upon himself to think Bishop Thirl- 
wall wrong—but that he knew nothing about Waitz and Stubbs at 
all. Mr. Rawlinson’s notion of Tacitus is, as he most truly says, 
not original; buthis notion of Czsar is surely most strictly ori- 
ginal ; we cannot believe that it can ever before have en into 
the mind of any human being. According to him, Czesar was no 
ethnologist. The man who found out the ablative case one winter 
in his quarters was too busy with war and polities to think of any- 
thing but war and polities. One is really inclined to ask whether 
the Professor has ever read Ceesar, whether he really knows any 
more about him than he does of the great writers of our own time. 
If anything stands out boldly from one end of the Commentaries 
to the other, it is that Cesar, as he was master of all the learning 
and science of his age, was, eecording to the lights of his 
age, an ethnological student of the highest order. Almost eve 
page bears witness to the keen and careful observation with whic 
the warrior and conqueror marked every feature which distin- 
guished the various tribes against whom he fought. The minute 
and careful distinctions which Ceesar everywhere draws show that 
he gave special attention to matters of this kind, and stand out in 
honourable contrast with the confusions of other writers, from 
Strabo himself onwards, who seem to have been hardly able to 
distinguish between Gaul and German. Yet here we have a Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History standing up to tell us that Cssar was 
no ethnologist, that Tacitus was-a-mere satirist, and that neither 
of them is any trustworthy authority for the antiquities of our 
race. Western scholars, who are unable to follow Mr. Rawlinson 
h the mazes of Hamites and Scyths, of Alarodians and 
Orthocorybantes, have a right to ask on what principles it is 
that Eastern history is written, What are they to believe? 


How far can they trust their guides, when all that they know is 
that their guides follow some kind of principle which, when applied 
to Western matters, will pwll down Cesar and Tacitus from the 
place where modern scholarship has placed them as the earliest 
and best authorities for the most ancient form of Teutonic 
institutions ? 

Mr. Rawlinson would seem to have two homes and two phases. 
His home is in the East ; but, like so many of the Eastern monarchs 
of his own story, he pays occasional visits to the West, where he is 
certainly less at home. It is characteristic that, when Mr. Raw- 
linson’s book on the four great monarchies was first announced, it 
was announced as The Four Great Monarchtes of the Ancient 
World. The oddness of a list of four great monarchies of the 
ancient world among which Macedonia and Rome held no place 
seems then to have struck him, and the title was qualified hi 
limitation to the “ Ancient Eastern world.” So it is still; Mr. 
Rawlinson ever and anon leaves Hamites and to make a raid 
upon Celts and Teutons, with what success those who heard him at 
Bristol can bear witness. Surely he had better keep in his safer 
and more familiar quarters, where the arm of Western criticism is 
not likely to find him out. By judiciously repeating the names of 
Nebuchadnezzar and Holofernes, he may both make his soul and 
win reputation in the eyes of a considerable number of clergymen 
and old women ; but talk about Cimbri and Teutones has never 
been held to make the soul of any man, nor will he win reputation 
in the eyes of any man who can read or write any Aryan tongue, 
by proclaiming before a scientific body that he has not understood 
the earliest authorities for the history of our own people, and that 
of their best modern commentators he has never hewit 


TRAVELLING. 


fo ip sere of people think it necessary to travel, but few 
are able to enjoy travelling as they might. They take an 
autumn tour on the Continent, spend a winter on the Nile, or even 
go round the world with Mr. Cook. The recollections man 
them bring back are only of the little discomforts from which 
they have suffered on the way. They remember all about the 
train for which they were too late, but nothing of the eurious old 
town they explored while waiting for another. They can give a 
full account of the number of courses served at the Louvre hotel 
dinner, but would not know a photograph of Notre Dame from one 
of the Madeleine, unless the names were printed beneath. They 
can. discourse feelingly about the journey they took when the 
luncheon was left behind. They have forgotten all about the 
picturesque country through which they passed. The highest 
mountains and deepest ravines could not attract their attention or 
stop them from grumbling at the temporary discomfort of missing 
one meal. There are a great many things required to make a 
perfect traveller. By a perfect traveller we mean a person who 
enjoys himself to the full, and almost forces those with whom 
he comes in contact to do the same. He must have a 
good temper and a perfect digestion, a love of scenery, and 
sympathy with his fellow-creatures. He must not require, like 
the snail, to carry all his home arrangements about with him, 
but be able to make himself at home even in a dusty railway 
carriage. He must have a liberal education and strong eyesight. 
He ought to be able to fast when necessary, and to feast when he 
gets the opportunity ; to enjoy a comfortable bed, or, if needful, to 
sleep on the floor. He must be able to remember to pack up his 
toothbrush and soap, and not to lose sight of his umbrella. He 
must have a watch that keeps time, and a pocket in which his 
tickets are always to be found. He should know how to make 
himself comfortable, or to put up cheerfully with discomforts which 
cannot be avoided. To such a traveller everything seems to give 
pleasure. ‘What he has seen before he is glad to see again, and to 
verify his recollection. What is new he finds full of fresh interest. 
Each table-d’héte will be a pleasing excitement; he may meet a 
friend, he will almost certainly e one. In any case he will 
discover plenty to amuse him in watching his neighbours, In 
frequented places there will no doubt be a collection of the usual 
well-known types, but they will always exhibit a certain variety, 
which may prevent them from becoming altogether monotonous. 
There will be the beautiful and elegantly dressed American irl, 
with her obedient and assiduously attentive mother as lady-in- 
waiting. She may talk about being “pretty crowded” when you 
offer her another i but she will have plenty of shrewd 
things to say well worth listening to. There will be the 
shoddy American family talking through their noses; but 
if you take a quiet smoke with the ‘cute Yankee who 
has “struck oil,” the views he expresses upon things social and 
— will be worth remembe: and be food for thought. 
here will be the typical American child who asks for —- 
but will only eat what is unwholesome and sure to make him sick, 
who drinks champagne and café notr, and talks the whole time of 
dinner in a shri!) penetrating treble, but probably in excellent French. 
He spills the salt-cellar, to the consternation of thes itious old 
Scotchwoman, who watches the urchin’s behaviour with unconcealed 
amazement ; and, upsetting the vin ordinaire, spoils the onl 
deeent dress she has songiil with her. A meek country cle nf 
sent abroad for his throat, clothed in fine black cloth, and with the 
largest and whitest of ties, may be seen sitting beside a Queen’s 
chaplain in a well-worn shooting suit and scarlet neckkerchief. 
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There will be Jews with many gold rings and much assurance not 
of a religious kind, and undergraduates taking their first tour. There 
will be the German officer with his black and white button, who 
tears his meat with his fingers; and the Frenchman with his 
crimson rosette, who takes a toothpick from the bundle, and when 
he has used it calmly replaces it for the next comer. There 
will be Russians conversing in all European uages with equal 
facility, and Englishwomen talking the horrible jargon which they 
believe to be Wank. One and all will contribute something to 
entertain the man who is ready to be amused. 

The great mistake which most people make about travelling is 
that they travel without any objectexcept that of doing as other people 
do. They think they must follow certain routes, adhere to a certain 
routine, and see certain things, even if they do not interest them in 
the least. Those who never care to look at a picture at home spend 
days in wearily dragging themselves through interminable picture gal- 
leries. They may beseen standing bored to death before the masterpieces 
of Tintoret and Veronese. Those who do not know whether their 
own parish church is Norman or Tudor, and moreover do not care 
a straw, spend weeks in rushing from one cathedral town to an- 
other, vainly trying to remember which had a campanile and 
which a baptistery, so that they may have some new dinner 
talk when they return from abroad. Those who can barely 
distinguish a manuscript from a printed book will take the 
greatest trouble to obiain introductions to all the principal 
librarians in Europe, who will be expected to waste valuable 
time in showing them treasures which they can neither appreciate 
nor understand. All this is very foolish, and a useless waste of 
time and money. Almost every one has some taste, and is capable 
of enjoying something which travelling can procure for him. If 
a man is fond of his garden at home, but does not know a Titian 
from a Greuze, why does he pretend to look at pictures when he 
goes abroad, instead of trying to see some fine gardens, and to find 
out what new plants he could acclimatize? He will always be 
able to get hints, even from those who may not know so much as 
he does himself, and, what he will find still more pleasant, he may 
air his favourite theories before an audience who have not heard 
them at every public dinner and every magistrates’ meeting in his 
county for twenty years. If a country gentleman likes turnips 
and mangold wurtzel, and is great upon the fattening of pigs, there 
is nothing to be ashamed of in so useful a taste; and when he 
travels let him stop at country places, and see how the inha- 
bitants farm, and find out what different breeds of cattle are kept 
in different provinces. There is no occasion for him to stare at early 
stained glass until his eyes ache, or spend hours in the catacombs 
listening to a lecture on the primitive Christians, when he would 
rather be in a pigstye. One man takes an interest in social ques- 
tions such as pauperism and compulsory education, but does not in 
the least care what particular ornament was discovered on the 
vases last dug up at Pompeii. Why should he pretend to do so? 
He can easily get introductions to native reformers, who will show 
him how the poor are housed and take him to as many schools 
and prisons as he likes to inspect. Another may care more for a 
beetle or a butterfly than for the most hardened criminal or the 
most illiterate peasant ; but he too, by the operation of the same 
law, will probably contine his attention to early Italian reliefs and 
Etruscan inscriptions. 

Of all the senseless and provoking people who travel, middle- 
class Englishwomen of a certain age are perhaps the chief. One 
always feels ashamed of them out of their own country. They 
can readily be recognized abroad by their dress. It is either 
dowdy, outré, or the ugliest development possible to imagine of 
the reigning fashion. ey seem to think anything good enough 
in which to travel, yet they have probably twice as much luggage 
as the Frenchwoman, who always looks so neat. They drive 
their husbands or fathers crazy with the number of their boxes, 

et never seem able to extract from their depths anything 
in which they are fit to be seen. They travel in a blue 
serge costume of the ugliest possible shade of colour. It 
is trimmed with quantities of thick heavy braid, which is 
always getting torn and hanging off in untidy loops. They wear 
brown hats, with feathers which have long ceased to show the 
slightest inclination to curl. They buy hideous boots with elastic 
sides, which are so uncomfortable that they are obliged to take 
them off in the railway carriage, and cannot get them on again 
when they arrive at their destination. They will not provide 
thetnselves with a couple of white dressing-gowns, which are 
easily washed, and delightful to put on when they arrive hot and 
tired. They appear on Sundays and at the table-d’dte in an old 
crushed black silk, and perhaps, that horror of horrors, a white 
Garibaldi. They have their reward in feeling undeniably respect- 
able. They are proudly conscious that they look like nothing but 
Englishwomen, and with this consciousness they are more than 
satisfied. They are most careful to whom they speak, and think 
everything to which they are unaccustomed extraordinary and 
contemptible. They ladle out Ruskin diluted in tepid water, and 
read Mrs. Jameson at great length before pictures at which they have 
not time to look. They will not kneel conn in a Roman Catholic 
church, though they have gone to hear mass, nor will they bow 
litely to the benighted foreigner who is so foolish as to take off 
is hat when he passes them on the staircase. They return to 
their native country as narrow, as ignorant, and as prejudiced as 
when they left it, but more unbearable, for they have added the 
conceit of travel to their other disagreeable qualities. They com- 
— of discomforts which they might easily have avoided by a 
ittle forethought and common sense; they grumble at mi 


which only occurred because they were unpardonably ignorant 
of even that small quantity of French which will carry one any- 
where on the Continent. 

When a large party intend to travel together it will save much 
trouble and fatigue if a couple of the most capable are told off, 
one to see after the engaging of rooms, the other to order the food 
required. When a hungry party arrive late at an hotel cold and 
tired, or hot and tired, as the case may be, it is distressing to see 
how long they often take to make up their minds what they will 
have for supper. The weakest and most starving have to wait for 
the rest. But see a pair of Frenchmen in a similar case. They 
order provisionally at once the inevitable omelette. A fre 
cold from thetable-d@’héte helps themon. Cheese, salad, fruit,and some 
biscuits finish a very sufficient repast, before their English fellow- 
travellers have spelled out half the carte. We may wonder how 
foreigners can be content to live under “such a government,” but 
they may well wonder how we can continue to exist without find- 
ing out how to feed ourselves. 


ARCHZOLOGY IN SOMERSETSHIRE. 


W HEN Mr. G. T. Clark, at the recent meeting of the Archeo- 
logical Institute at Canterbury, remarked that the great 
difference between that meeting and the first gathering of anti- 
quaries in the same city some thirty years ago was that on their 
former visit they came to teach, and in 1875 to learn, he said 
what may well be laid to heart by all such county Societies as 
that which has just held its annual congress at Frome. The 
result of the thirty years’ teaching by such great archeological 
bodies as the Institute and the Association, which assemble in their 
ranks the most competent antiquaries and scholars of the kingdom, 
has been that few of the local Societies are now without members 
fully competent to deal with the antiquities of their own districts, 
or at any rate to bring them forward for the consideration of 
those whose experience in such matters is wider and more matured. 
In this manner the greatest antiquary or the greatest historian may 
learn much from the honest work of a Kentish or a Somersetshire 
Archeological Society. There are few counties at present with- 
out some such body, generally publishing (or at least printing) 
Transactions, and often combining natural science with the pursuits 
of the antiquary. Not one of these Societies is more than thirty 
ears old. All have arisen under the influences of the larger 
ies, and their history and the character of their work, when- 
ever they shall be fully traced, will form a very remarkable chapter 
in the intellectual story of the present century. 

The Somersetshire Society is one of these, which, without 
neglecting the reading of papers—witness, of late years, Mr. 
Freeman’s important contributions to the history of King Ine, and 
Mr. Irvine’s ‘“‘ Wells Cathedral ”—gives the greater part of its three 
days’ meeting to long excursions in the neighbourhood of the meet- 
ing-place. Thus nearly all the great churches of Somersetshire have 
been visited, and have been duly commented on by Mr. Freeman and 
Mr. Parker. The district round Frome is not only of very great 
beauty, especially where the deep wood and broken outlines of the 
greensand come into play, but it is rich in geological interest, and 
it abounds in antiquities of all periods and of all classes—churches, 
castles, manor-houses, hostelries; and to these, it now appears, 
must be added the remains of a great primeval monument hitherto 
either unknown or unrecognized. This seems to have been the 
great discovery of the meeting. When it was proposed that the 
Society should visit certain stones which are prominent on a 
knoll in the beautiful park of Orchardleigh, many of the members, 
and especially those in the neighbourhood of Frome, insisted that 
the time to be so employed would be utterly thrown away; that 
the stones were not ancient, and that they had been te | where 
they now stand by a well-known former proprietor of Orchard- 
leigh, Sir Thomas Champneys. It was curious to note how com- 
pletely these assertions faded — an examination of the 
remains by competent persons. . Robert Barnwell, who was 
happily among the visitors, saw at once, as any one accustomed to the 
study of such monuments could hardly help seeing, that the great 
blocks of oolite still standing are the supporting stones, or some 
of the supporting stones, of a cromlech, the quoit or covering slab 
of which, no doubt of very large dimensions, has altogether disa 
peared. The cromlech stood on the edge—that is, close within 
ring—of a circle of stones, one of which remains, not tn situ, but 
fallen lengthways. The circle was apparently raised on a low bank of 
earth and stones, still to be traced for the greater part of its extent. 
The whole was no doubt buried beneath an earthen mound. The 
mere appearance of the stones and of the bank of the circle is 
sufficient to indicate the true character of the monument. But, in 
addition to this, the largest stone, which is eight or nine feet in 
height and perhaps three feet broad, has been examined below as 
well as above ground, and it has been found that nearly as many 
feet as are visible are concealed by the soil. Moreover, all the 
usual traditions which gather about such relics are here in full 
force. The stones are haunted. No cottager will pass them at 
night (Mr. Barnwell, at the oy meeting, forgetting that it is 
the especial business of the Church to grapple with such antique 
phantoms, read “clergyman” for “ cottager”); and a golden 
coffin lies somewhere in the depths of the earth within the circle. 
Such beliefs as these do not associate themselves with modern 
erections or with sham memorials ; and we may be quite sure that 
we have here another great monument, of unknown antiquity and 
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raised by an unknown race, to be added to those of which Somerset- 
shire, at Stanton Drew and elsewhere, such noteworthy 
examples. We heard something about the Druids at Frome, but 
in so far as these monuments are concerned they are, we trust, ina 
2 condition. Even Mr. Fergusson prefers the priests of 


Of later antiquities—antiquities which seem only of yesterday 
compared to these grey old stones—the most interesting visited 
from Frome was certainly the castle of Nunney. The village of 
Nunney has gathered on the banks of a stream the course of which 
is singularly picturesque, and is hemmed in at one part by steep 
rocky boundaries, of great interest to the geologist. Vallis, by 
which name the ravine is known, is apparently related to the 
“ Falaise” of Normandy—the “ fels” of our German cousins—and 
the seeming reduplication, Vallis Vale, may signify the valley 
of “ rocks.” Nunney is further down; and the castle was begun 
by Sir John Delamere about the year 1373. It is rather a 
strongly fortified house than a castle, though with its moat 
and its massive towers it might have stood a formidable siege. 
The plan is unusual; indeed, there is nothing quite like it in 
the south of England. Raglan may resemble it to some extent; 
but its truest brother will be found at Harewood, in Yorkshire, 
which must have been in building about the same time, and on 
a larger scale. It is a parallelogram, with round towers at the 
angles. These, at Nunney, are placed very near together, and 
only half of the round projects beyond the curtain wall that con- 
nects them. The towers are machicolated, and had conical roofs, 
giving altogether an effect rather French than English. The castle, 
which then belonged to the Marquess of Winchester, was taken in 
Fairfax’s western campaign. Thesketcher need wish for no better 
subject. The grey stone of the stately ruin contrasts exquisitely 
with the greenery that clusters round the walls—the heavy masses 
of ivy, the tall ash trees with their leaves fluttering in the breeze, 
tho Lennie and willow herb that hang over the broad moat. 
From some points the castle groups well with the church, which 
is mainly of the same date, and contains the effigy of the Sir 
Edward Delamere who was probably the builder of both. In the 
church, which has of course been restored—where can we now 
find one which retains what Horace Walpole called “its native 
stonehood ” ?—there are some unusually formed hagioscopes ; and 
there was a very richly carved screen, which by a process familiar 
to Walpole and his friends, but happily little known among our- 
selves, has quite lately passed into the hands of a private collector, 
and will, it is said, find its way to South Kensington. The much 
shattered hall of a Tudor manor-house adjoins the church. Roman 
| enn have been found at no great distance ; and altogether 

unney is a place where an antiquary may spend a summer after- 
noon with much satisfaction. 

The church of Nunney is perhaps the least remarkable of those 
visited by the Society on this occasion. The famous church of 
St. John at Frome has been almost rebuilt; and in spite of some 
fragments of carved stone which may be older than the Conquest, 
there is little in the building which retains a really ancient charac- 
ter. The interior, on which, as on the whole edifice, no cost has 
been spared, is dignified and imposing; and yet bands of inlaid 
mosaic, and roundels of sculptured figures with gilded ickgrounds, 
carry us far away to Lucca or to Pisa, and are surely out of keep- 
ing, not only with local tradition, but with the character of English 
church architecture altogether. For full-sized statues on a level 
with the eye there is nothing to be said; and one turns gladly to 
the quiet grave of Ken, close under the eastern window, where he 
was laid in accordance with his own desire, so that the first rays of 
the rising sun might touch the place of his rest. Even here, how- 
ever, there has been a change. The coffin-shaped stone on which 
the tomb was laid has been replaced by a tiled pavement; and a 
sort of shrine with open arcaded sides been raised above the 
whole, and is connected with the eastern wall of the chancel. The 
three churches of Lullington, Norton St. Philip’s, and Beckington, 
are all more attractive to the antiquary proper than Frome, 
and each has some noticeable feature. At Lullington, besides 
a very fine Norman portal, and a Norman font with an inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Hoc fontis sacro pereunt delicta lavacro,” the church has a 
very unusual outline, caused by @ great transeptal chapel which 
projects from the nave, and by the ition of the tower 
with its attached staircase turret. At Norton St. Philip’s the 
church both inside and outside is strangely irregular, and 
the tower departs altogether from the Somersetshire type, in 
having the test amount of richness in the lower stages, 
rather than p seme Here, too, a rather cruel restoration has been 
at work, and the ancient open roof has been replaced by one of 
much more elaborate design. The village was a great centre of 
the cloth trade formerly so important in the west; and its small 
houses are dominated by the long roofs of a vast hostelry, designed 
for the convenience of such “ Jacks of Newbury” as journeyed to 
and fro with their strings of packhorses. This house, which is 
perhaps of the time of Edward IV., when the trade was in full 
vigour, deserves more attention than it has received. There is a 

room under the roof, which looks like the hall of a guild; 
and all the details—chimneys, woodwork, and windows—are good 
and em,” The most noteworthy feature in Beckington 
Church is the Norman work of its tower, an excellent example of 
the latest Romanesque, when the style was on the point of develop- 
ing into First Pointed. Here, however, the restorers of the interior 
have been pleased to —_— the modern fashion of removing every 
particle of plaster from the walls, and leaving them in a condition 
which suggests that the church has been turned completely inside 


out. This is an architectural freak of the day, without so much ag 
the shadow of ancient authority. It of course renders wall decora- 
tion an absolute impossibility. There can be neither historical 
painting nor sculpture ; and it is difficult to see what is gained by 
the process except a very ugly novelty. Among the monuments 
which the Restoration has happily s is a mural tablet, sur- 
mounted by a wreathed bust in white marble, and bearing the 
following inscription :—“ Here lyeth, expecting the second a 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the body of Samue 
Danyell, Esq., that excellent Poet and Historian; who was Tutor 
to the Lady Anne Clifford in her youth; she that was the daughter 
and heir to George Clifford Earle of Cumberland; who in 
gratitude to him erected this monument to his memory, a long 
time after, when she was Countesse Dowager of Pembroke, Dorset, 
and Montgomery. He died in October, 1619.” This great lady 
owed much to Daniel; and it is pleasant to find her recognizing 
this, although even here she cannot forget the dignities which 
so largely in the inscriptions with which she decorated 
her northern castles. 
From Beckington Church the Society adjourned to the very 
— grounds surrounding a vicarage not unworthy of the 
irthplace of an open-handed prelate like that Bishop of Bath and 
Wells,whose name, says Fuller, “doth, like a becon, signal to 
future ages that they should do even as he.” And here it appeared 
that a considerable wrong had been sustained by no less a func- 
tionary than the parish clerk of Road, a place with no very plea- 
sant memories, the church of which, like every other, has been 
restored, but was left unvisited on this occasion. The “rusticus 
sacrista” of Road is perhaps hardly so accomplished as Mr. 
Young’s delightful follower, but he is a ready poet, and he sent at 
once the following document to his vicar, who read it on the lawn 
at Beckington :— 
Rey. Sin,— 
I went to church at half-past two 
As I had time to spare, 
I waited then till four o’clock 
And not a soul came there. 
I took the key and locked the door ;— 
Of course I thought it best,— 
The parties all were absent then, 
Thinks I—'tis all non est. 


Let us hope that the publicity we thus give his verses will be 
some little consolation to the “sacrista” for the injury offered to 


im. 

Among the houses visited were Longleat and Marston. The 
latter, a house of the last century, with considerable additions, 
contains some very interesting Boyle portraits, the library of the 
philosopher, and the original air-pump invented by him. Here is 
also the first Orrery, invented by Graham, and named, on the re- 
commendation of Sir Richard Steele, after the third Earl of 
Orrery. The members of the Society, most hospitably entertained 
at Marston by their president, had full opportunity for admiring 
the noble view from the terrace, which culanan the long hill range 
of the ancient Selwood, with Stourton tower on the extreme 

int. The view is almost finer than that from ‘“ Heaven's Gate” 
in the Longleat woods, and it certainly gives a more clear impres- 
sion of the importance of the great forest ridge as an ancient boun- 

Longleat itself derives its chief beauty from the natural 
outlines of the ground, which are singularly graceful, and from the 
manner in which the woods and the advanced sentinels of trees 
have been disposed and grouped with the skill of a great landscape 
artist. There isa scene from the flower garden which at once 
suggests Watteau, and can only be fitly peopled by his courtly 
shepherds and shepherdesses. In the qual ania hall Canon 
Jackson read an interesting paper on the printed and manuscript 
treasures preserved at Longleat. One of these, the “ Liber ruber 
Bathonie,” a manuscript once belonging to Bath Abbey, with a 
curious hollow in its wooden cover, in which scales and weights 
for gold were kept, has long been known. A more important 
volume, and a more recent discovery, is a large book of charters 
and other documents relating to the Abbey of Glastonbury, and 
dating about 1180. This may contain unexpected treasures; and 
it has, we believe, been commended to the notice of the Master of 
the Rolls. May it find a competent Editor! 


THE COLLISIONS AT SEA. 


HE subject of collisions at sea promises to be fully eluci- 

dated - a succession of most deplorable accidents. The 
dense fog which enveloped the Channel Squadron supplies 
an excuse for the loss of the Vanguard which did not exist 
in the case of the collision in the Solent, and there was 
happily no loss of life; but the disaster raises a further 
series of questions as to the rule of the road at sea. The 
Iron Duke —_ in a very conclusive, though distressing, 
manner the terrible power of a ram-ship by piercing the side of 
a companion ship of the same class in strength and power. 
The obscurity in which the accident happened, and which in fact 
led to it,is naturally reproduced in the first accounts which have 
been received. Each ship can speak only for itself, and the de- 
tached pieces of evidence will have to be put together in order to 
form a comprehensive view of what occurred. The broad incidents 
of the affair seem, however, to be these. On Wednesday forenoon 
the Reserve Squadron of theChannel Fleet left Kingstown on its way 
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to Queenstown. Next morning a dense fog covered the ships, so 
that they could not see each other, and had to grope their way 
along, as it were, blindfold. Off Wicklow Head the Vanguard 
became suddenly aware of a large sailing-vessel looming through 
the fog, and so close that a collision was imminent. The Vanguard 
put her helm hard a-port, and in doing so, while avoiding the 
sailing-ship, backed upon the Jron Duke, which was about a cable 
length astern. This second danger was immediately demonstrated 
by the bowsprit of the Iron Duke being dimly discerned from the 
Vanguard, pointing amidships. The engines of the latter were 
instantly reversed, but before they could tell on the ship, the ram 
of the dron Duke struck the Vanguard about 4 feet below the water 
line, between the main and mizen masts, and made a fearful gash in 
her side. The Vanguard at once began to till with water, but for- 
tunately, being built in compartments, she did not go down for 
about an hour, and all the crew were taken on board the Iron Duke. 
It appears that the Vanguard was going at the rate of seven 
knots an hour, and the Jron Duke at about the same speed. 
Under the circumstances, this may be thought to be somewhat a 
dangerous pace; indeed, in the case of a fog in the Baltic 
four or five lmots was once held to be excessive. From 
the hasty accounts which have as yet arrived it does not ap- 
pear whether any of the ordinary precautions of letting off foy- 
signals, blowing steam-whistles, or ringing bells were resorted to. 
These are all points which will have to be closely investigated ; 
and another question is why a ship built in water-tight compart- 
ments should have been able to keep atloat only tor one hour, and 
then have gone down bodily; but in order to deal with this the 
divers will have to be referred to. The disaster settles decisively 
the question of the power of steam-rams in action; but it also 
shows that even our strongest ships cannot resist the fatal 
thrust. 

Although the subject of the collision in the Solent is getting to 
be somewhat exhausted, it is well, now that popular excitement 
has subsided, to take a cool and prosaic survey of the facts as 
brought out in evidence. It need hardly be remarked that the 
circumstance of the Royal yacht, with the Queen on board, being 
one of the vessels involved in the collision does not in any degree 
affect the rules of seamanship by which the issue must be tried ; 
and the best way to arrive at a calm and impartial judgment is to 
set aside this element, and to deal with the question as if it were 
an ordinary running-down case between a couple of vessels of the 
most vulgar kind. 

The Mistletoe had been round the Nab, so well known to yachts- 
men, and was returning to Kyde. In order to get there she had 
first to make a port tack into Stokes Bay, and then to tack about 
for Ryde. The wind being “shy,” she was going at a very 
moderate rate, not more than some three knots an hour. The 
Alberta, when first sighted, was about two miles off, coming across 
the bows of the Mistletoe, which was steadily keeping her star- 
board course. There is the evidence of Mr. Heywood and the 
other survivors from the yacht that she continued to make for 
ityde, and did not alter her course in any way until the two 
vessels were close together, and that, in fact, she had not time 
to answer her helm. Two of the sailors of the Mistletoe seem 
to have thought that their Captain was rather trying to ap- 
proach the Royal yacht in order to give the ladies a good look at 
the Queen; but no order to that efiect was given, and it is difficult 
to see how the course could have been really changed without the 
fact being patent to all on board. On the other hand, it is alleged 
by the officers of the Alberta that it was a sudden change of course 
on the partof the Mrsfletoe that took them by surprise and pro- 
duced the accident. The critical question therefore is, whether 
the Mistletoe changed her course at a time when, if she had 
kept on as she was going, she might have cleared the steamer, or 
whether it was not till the steamer was all but over her that the 
helm was ported as a desperate chance of escape. On this point it 
is important to observe the evidence of the officers of the Alberta, 
Captain Welch said that before he saw the Mistletoe a couple of other 
yachts had successively come up very close, and he had each time 
made up his mind to put his heim to starboard and go astern, when 
each yacht in turn put her helm up and ran in a parallel line with 
the Alberta. When he observed the Mistletoe, he again made up 
his mind to pass astern, but she seemed to keep away, and “ as he 
took it for granted that she would remain on the course on which 
she was going, he went to the other side of the bridge to look after 
other vessels.” When in this position one of the funnels of the 
steamers intercepted his view of the Mistletoe, and he saw no more 
of her till the collision was on the point of occurring, when one of 
the quartermasters told him the yacht had put her helm down. It 
would appear, therefore, that Captain Welch, as far as his own 
watching was concerned, took the course of the yacht very much for 
granted. Prince Leiningen also assumed that the Mistletoe was going 
quite clear of the Royal yacht at two miles off, and “paid 
no further attention to her at that time.” Two minutes afterwards, 
hearing Captain Welch call out, “ he rushed over to his side of the 
vessel, and saw the schooner on the starboard tack trying to cross 
their bows,” and “the collision was then quite inevitable.” Com- 
mander Fullerton, who was also on the bridge, “did not see the 
Mistletoe till Captain Welch came running over to the port side.” 
Driscoll, one of the quartermasters at the wheel, could not see how 
far the Mistletoe was otf when he first noticed her, but it must 
have been four or five minutes before the collision, and she was 
then, he thought, running free. He could not exactly say what 
time elapsed between his touching Captain Welch and the collision, 
“ but it was seconds, not minutes; in fact, almost immediately.” 


“ Our helm,’ he went on, “was not put a-starboard until I saw 
her jibboom come in front of our bows, and I then said to Captain 
Welch, ‘She's put her helm down, sir.” This witness also stated 
that, if he had not called Captain Welch’s attention to the yacht, 
or if Captain Welch had not himself happened to see her 
at the same moment, they would have run “right over 
her”—a statement which not unnaturally produced what the 
reporters call a “sensation in court.” Atkins, the other 
quartermaster, gave similar evidence. When the helm was 
put down, he said, the Méstietoe was about eighty feet off; 
and the Mistletoe had only three seconds to clear the Alberta. 
From this it would seem that the Alberta was allowed to bear 
down upon the Mistletoe in a way which rendered a collision 
almost inevitable, without its being observed by Prince Leiningen 
or Captain Welch; nor was any change made in the speed or 
direction of the Alberta until three seconds before the cottision. 
Rogers, the signalman on the Royal yacht, also said that the 
Mistletoe was only from fifteen to twenty yards off when the 
Alberta's helm was starboarded, and that “ until then nothing was 
done to his knowledge on the part of the Alberta.” Some inde- 
pendent evidence was called which was much to the same effect. 
George Parker, a sailing-master of another yacht, said he saw no 
alteration in the movement of the Mistletoe from the time she 
went on the starboard tack until the Alberta ran into her. It was, 
he added, then impossible for the JZistletoe to get away. When 
asked, ‘ Would you, if on the Alleria, have starboarded the helm ? ” 
he replied, “‘ Yes; but I should not have run into the yacht”— 
meaning, we presume, that he would have starboarded earlier, 
when there was yet time for it to be of any use. He added that, 
if a proper look-out had been kept on the Alverta, she could then 
have stopped before she touched the yacht. 

This then is the substance of the evidence on both sides, and it 
obviously raises one or two important questions. The history of 
the collision may be divided into two parts—tirst, as to the way 
in which the vessels were brought so dangerously near to each 
other; and, secondly, what was done by each at the last moment 
to avoid the disaster. As far as the .Wistletoe was concerned, it 
is evident that she was endeavouring to get to Ryde, and was 
taking the direct and natural course in the then state of the wind 
to get there. There is no rule that all yachts must get out of the 
way of the Royal yacht, and therefore the Mistletoe was entitled 
to a free course. There is, however, a rule that a steamer is 
bound to give way to a sailing-vessel, and the Mistletoe had ac- 
cordingly a right to expect that, when the Alberta saw her, the 
latter would take care to clear her. It appears that the two 
vessels first sighted each other pretty much about the same time, 
when they were some two miles apert. As the Alberta was going 
at the rate of fifteen knots an hour, or a nautical mile in four 
minutes, she would in a very few minutes be down on the yacht, 
and what could the latter do, going at three knots on a slack wind, 
to get out of the way? The Alberta was not only bound by rule 
to starboard her helm and go astern as soon as this dangerous 
proximity was noticed, but this was, in fact, obviously the only 
way, whether prescribed by rule or not, of averting a collision. The 
power of doing so lay with the Alberta, and with her alone. At 
the speed at which she came rushing down upon the yacht, the 
latter was necessarily all but helpless. Yet, in spite of this, the 
speed of the Alberta was not reduced, nor was her course in the 
least altered till two or three seconds before the collision. It is no 
doubt in the range of human possibilities that, if the Mistletoe had 
not ported her helm but kept on, she might have escaped; 
but for the Alberta to trust so much to a bare chance was, 
to say the least, strange seamanship. The only explanation is 
that the officers of the Alberta acted on an assumption of 
their own that the Mistletoe would waive the regular rule of 
the road, and get out of their way to oblige them. Lut this 
was of course a pure hypothesis, and it ought to have been 
seen that, at the relative speed of the two vessels, the 
Mistletve could hardly get out of the way, even if she had 
wanted to do so, unless the Alberta gave her either more sea- 
room or more time. As to what happened in the seconds of 
bewilderment and confusion just before the crash, great allowance 
must be made. Captain Welch then mechanically followed the 
rule he had previously ignored, and the helm was put hard to star- 
board. It is clear, however, that the rule thus obeyed was intended 
to apply, not to a couple of vessels in almost actual collision, but 
to vessels approaching each other at a distance sufficient to allow 
of the course being changed in time. Still it must have been 
very difficult, even tor an experienced sailor like Captain Welch, 
to know what to du at such a time. Prince Leiningen’s order to 
reverse the engines, though it seems to have unfortunately added 
to the loss of lite, may perhaps be excused on the same ground. 
Whether the delay in taking thought for the yacht, and giving it 
a free berth, is equally excusable is of course another question, 
upon which every one will form his own judgment. 

Commander Fullerton, in complaining of the way in which 
yachts crowded round the Queen's steamer, said it was “ because 
of the uncertainty of their movements that the Alberta was com- 
pelled to wait and watch them before determining her course.” It 
does not appear, however, as the evidence at present stands, that 
in this instance the Alberta watched or waited till it was too 
late. Commander Fullerton further remarked that Captain Weleh 
“ adopted the safe course in not acting precipitately when he saw 
the Mistletoe” ; but precipitaney can scarcely take a more com- 
mendable form than reducing speed in a doubtful case, and this 
Captain Welch did not apparently do, The account given of the 
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watching on board of the Alberta must also excite attention. 
There is no word of any watch in the bows ; but, in addition to 
the two quartermasters, Prince Leiningen, Captain Welch, 
and Commander Fullerton were all on the bridge, and 
failed to discover or to appreciate the peril till it was too late 
to avert it. We are aware of course that these officers 
contend that it was not too late if the Mistletoe had kept her 
course; but it is evident at least that the margin of a was 
dangerously narrow; in fact, not more than a bare possibility. 
The main pointin their favour is the immunity from accidents which 
the Alberta has hitherto enjoyed, and here may perhaps be found 
a snare to which they ma’ iove succumbed. As a rule, no doubt, 
the yachts, though sometimes troublesome, have hitherto managed 
to take care of themselves, and this may have encouraged the 
officers of the Royal steamer to trust to the yachts getting out of 
their way as a matter of course more than they should have 
done. It has been rather wildly proposed that all vessels should 
be bound to give a wide berth to the Royal yacht, in order 
that she may go where she likes at full speed. All that is 
known of the Queen’s constant and anxious consideration for 
others renders it in the highest degree improbable that Her 
Majesty would either desire or sanction such a rule; but at least 
it has never been thought of before, and cannot therefore apply to 
the recent collision. If we could imagine it to be adopted, the 
result would of course be either that timely public notice would 
have to be given that on such a day the Royal yacht would be 
out on such a course, or that — yachts would be driven from 
the Solent during the Queen’s residence. It must be remembered 
that a sailing yacht has very limited powers of movement, and 
cannot at all times quickly get out of tht way of a steamer which 
unexpectedly appears | is close upon it in the twinkling of 
an eye. 


COUNTRY TOWNS. 


J y= remarkable likeness which exists between all country 
towns is perhaps due to the fact that in them there is none of 
the excitement and pressure which stimulates to change in cities, 
It may be urged by those whose love for one particular town of the 
class extends to all others, that there is really no more resemblance 
between them than there is between all members of the human 
race. It would probably, however, be nearer the truth to say that 
there is as much difference between country towns as there is 
between members of the same family. There are certain well- 
marked features which are common to all of them; there is, for 
instance, the market-place, paved with stones, whose roughness 
recalls memories of Alpine ge paths, in the centre of which 
stands the town pump, with which in some cases an economical 
ingenuity has combined a lamp-post. Whether the object of this 
combination is that water shouid be in readiness at all times to 
put out the lamp, or that thirsty souls should never miss their 
way ,to the pump in the darkness of night, cannot be determined. 
On market days, or when some such extraordinary attraction as a 
cracked and incompetent German band offers itself, the market- 
place is filled by what is termed “a seething crowd,” and on 
these occasions the vast superiority of the French or German over 
the English country town in point of picturesqueness is especially 
remarkable. The duller, or, as some would call it, the steadier, 
character of the English peasant finds expression in the monotony 
of his attire, of which the dingy whiteness or sombre mud colour 
is never relieved by a speck of brilliancy ; and the crowd which the 
flat scarlet caps of some of the Swiss and German peasants, or the 
bright blouses of the French, would light up into liveliness, 
becomes a mere heavy mass. The market-place is generally over- 
looked by a church, which is to a cathedral what a hobbledehoy is 
to a grown man; and not far from this is the high street, upon 
which the whole building energy of the town seems to have ex- 
pended itself, so that the word street applied to the other roadways 
of the place is a mere courtesy title. In the case of an assize town 
an abnormal importance is at the time of assizes assumed by the 
courts, which for the most part are stuffy narrow buildings, of which 
the ventilation and general arrangement rival in badness the Law 
Courts at Westminster. The coming round of Her Majesty's Judges 
of Assize throws a halo of glory and responsibility not only upon the 
court-house but upon all the officials connected with it. These indeed 
have been known to become so filled with a stern sense of duty as to 
refuse admission to the bench toa judge's marshal, who, on proclaim- 
ing his title, wasinformed that, “ Marshal or General it made no dif- 
ference ; he couldn't go on the bench without his lordship’s per- 
mission.” It is perhaps hardly fair, however, to speak of assize 
towns under the general heading of country towns; for to most of 
these there comes no such frequent diversion with the revolving 
ae as is brought by the advent of judges, barristers, and their 
‘ollowing. 

To some of those which are not dignified by the periodical visits 
of the gown, arms, in the shape of the militia, bring an annual 
excitement which can hardly be called wholesome, depending 
as it does in one class upon the amount of flirtation, in another 
upon the amount of beer got through. Where there is neither 
militia nor assizes, there is probably a fair, which for the two 
or three days that it lasts completely upsets and demoralizes 
the aspect of the place. All these things, however, only disturb 
and ¢ the ordi current of life in a country town, 
as a “bore” does that of the river which it passes over; and 
it is to the every-day aspect of affairs that one must 


look for the characteristics of the place and its inhabitants. As 
there is a considerable likeness in the buildings of most co 
towns, so is there in the kind of people that they contain. It 
might indeed be supposed that the outer resulted from the inner 
resemblance, and that, as the sameness of national characters pro- 
duces national types of face, so does the sameness of the internal 
life collected in small towns mark itself in external objects. There 
will always be found a magnate or two, who are at the periods of 
their residence to the populace of a small town what Royalty is 
to that of acity. Next to these come they who, upon the strength 
of being on visiting terms with them, assume the position of the 
resident aristocracy, and who, with a due regard for their station, 
are so particular in their choice of acquaintance that they incur 
an infinite amount of dislike and contempt from the people whom 
they wish to inspire with the same reverence which they them- 
selves entertain for the magnates. It is remarkable that this 
class pride and jealousy seldom extend to the tradespeople of 
country towns, whose manners and education are frequently far better 
than those of their fellows in London. The explanation of this 
is probably to be found in the fact that the business of each has 
often been handed down to him through a long line of ancestors, 
and that their dealings are almost exclusively with ladies 
and gentlemen. Another class who are generally found at 
their best in towns remote from the stir of cities are the 
old maids, of whose simplicity and single-heartedness Mrs. 
Gaskell writes with such admirable skill in Cranford. On account 
of their position, unless they possess either wealth or rank, the 
so-called society of the place where they dwell is not kind to 
them—a fact which they seldom resent, but, accepting it as the 
natural and proper order of things, concentrate their energies upon 
the poor people of their districts, to whom their kindly presence 
and attention is invaluable. That they should spend much of 
their spare time in gossip is only natural; the human mind has a 
taste for excitement, and when there is none at hand provided by 
circumstance, is driven to make it for itself. Thus it is not sur- 

rising that to these good creatures the arrangement of a neigh- 
| ser tea-party, the meaning of the curate’s attentions to the 
rector’s daughter, or why Miss So-and-So wore pink ribbons 
instead of her usual blue at the Horticultural Show, become ques- 
tions of absorbing interest. The afternoon visits and tea-parties 
at which matters of this importance are discussed, when fresh 
visitors keep dropping in, each with a fresh bundle of news, 
remind one somehow, perhaps by the fatuous excitement of the 
persons concerned, of the constant and aimless journeys to and fro 
which may be observed going on in a rabbit-warren. For the 
mest part such gossips as these are, if trivial, harmless enough, and 
usually no great mischief results from the employment of putting 
two and two together and making five of them, which is their chief 
resource. If, however, one of the members of the society happens to 
be of a malignant disposition, she may by assiduous collection of 
tittle-tattle manage to construct a formidable scandal, just as by 
heaping together enough odds and ends of wood one may in time 
make a faggot. 

In former days the booksellers shop was the centre 
from which all news, social and personal, radiated. Any one 
anxious to diffuse a piece of information had only to visit 
this shop at a certain time of the day in order to be sure of finding 
a small crowd, all of whom were as anxious as were the Athenians 
for some new thing, and each one of whom was desirous of being 
the first to give general currency to any novel statement. From 
the eagerness with which each picked up the story only to 
drop it elsewhere, it generally resulted that no one listened long 
enough to gain any accurate knowledge of the tale put forward ; 
and thus, a variety of versions being spread, the original inventor's 
or adapter’s object was thoroughly attained. In the bookseller’s 
shop, also, the few men who were constituent parts of the popula- 
tion were accustomed to meet and interchange their ideas, or what 
served them in their stead. But the facilities of obtaining books 
from London have greatly changed the position of the book- 
seller's shop in most country towns; where, from having served the 

urpose of a club, it has descended to occupying at best the position 
of a circulating library. In some cases the bookseller may also be 
the editor of the local paper, of which the principles sometimes 
illustrate strangely the ted liberty of the English press. A 
visitor, for example, who was staying for some time in a 
country town heard many complaints of a nuisance which a ve 
little effort on the part of the authorities would have removed, 
and imagined that a paragraph in the local paper might be the 
best way of calling attention to this circumstance. On asking for 
the insertion of such a paragraph he was met with an awed and 
indignant refusal; the reason of which, elicited by severe cross- 
examination, was given in these words, spoken with a mixture of 
admiration for the daring of the suggestion and contempt for its 
ignorance :—“‘ Why! it would be censuring the police!” 

The notion of the English emulating the Continental police by 
swooping upon the journal, suppressing it, and imprisoning its 
staff for sending forth such a paragraph, which would seem to be 
the origin of this reply, may have arisen from a laudable want of 
knowledge and consequent exaggeration of the powers and habits 
of the law’s representatives. Where a policeman’s province 
seldom extends beyond ding the streets in solemn dignity, he 
may well be invested with mystic and terrible attributes, as silent, 
stately Englishmen were wont to be by the Indian natives under 
their rule. And itis fair to observe that in the general run of small 
country towns the police have a remarkably easy time of it, and dis- 
charge their duties, which consist mainly in persuading drunken men 
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to go home, and acting as emakers when a fight seems likely 
that the quietness which lends a charm to pict ue country 
towns on moonlit nights, when the outlines of buildings stand 
out clear against the far-off sky, is apt to be disturbed by sounds 
of revelry which would not be out of place in a London back slum. 
The country labourer’s notion of enjoying himself does not often 
go far beyond beer, and when he has enjoyed himself for long, his 
temper is frequently fractious and his Siena invariably offen- 
sive. But for him, as for the powers of the press, the law has a 
mysterious terror; and, so long as there is a policeman within 
sight or reach, the disturbances of a small country town seldom go 
further than words. 


ROYAT-LES-BAINS, AUVERGNE. 


L ly central France a great plateau rises like an island to an 

average height of about two thousand five hundred feet above 
the sea level. Formed of ancient rocks, granite, schist, and car- 
boniferous beds, it has probably been a land surface since no long 
time, geologically speaking, after the plants entombed in the last- 
named strata flourished in its marshes. Its shores are surrounded 
by the deposits of seas long ago dried up, and some of the most 
important rivers in France have their sources among its recesses. 
Here and there groups of strangely shaped hills rise from this 
plateau. These are volcanic cones in every s of ruin. In 
some the craters are as fresh as though but a few centuries had 
elapsed since the last eruption ; of others not a trace is left. Most 
of these cones range from about three to four thousand feet above 
the sea level, but a few are still higher; and the Pic, or Puy-de- 
Sancy, to use the local name given to all these hills, attains an 
elevation of more than six thousand feet. 

Their past history may be briefly and readily sketched. About 
the middle of the epoch called Miocene by geologists we must 
picture to ourselves this upland plateau partially occupied by a 
series of great lakes. From hills around their shores volcanic 
eruptions took place, and great sheets of basalt were poured forth, 
like those on the western coast of Scotland. The lakes in course 
of time were drained ; the valleys in the uplands were deepened ; 
their streams carved the basalts and marls of the old lake beds 
into bastion-like masses, till the new plains by the river side lay a 
thousand feet or more below the old water level. But the subter- 
ranean fires had not yet burned out. Among the older cones new 
orifices were opened, new craters were built up ; the plateaux were 
covered deep beneath showers of scoria, and again overflowed by 
new streams of lava, which in many cases poured into the valleys, 
partially ge! them up, and even spreading out on the river 
plain below. This was the last convulsive etlort; since then the 
streams have slowly fretted their way down to their ancient chan- 
nels, and in most places herbs and trees have softened the surface 
of the rugged lava chetré and the barren slopes of scoria. It is indeed 

ible that some slight eruptions may have occurred in Auv 
in the fifth century of the present era ; but it is almost certain that 
no important disturbance has taken place there in the historic 
period. Now abundant warm mineral springs are the only indica- 
tions that the Plutonic hearths are not absolutely cold. 

These springs have of course medicinal properties, and have 
given rise to bathing establishments, of which one of the most 
considerable and accessible is Royat, about a mile and a half from 
Clermont-Ferrand, once the old capital of the province of Auvergne, 
now the chief town of the department of the Puy-de-Dome, in 
the valley of the Tirtaine,a small tributary of the Allier. This 
valley, never a very wide one, has been partly filled up by a 
lava stream from an adjacent volcano, and the re-excavated channel 
is in places a mere glen. In the higher part of this the old — 
of Royat, with its narrow winding streets and picturesque church, 
a singular structure, built towards the end of the eleventh century 
and fortified in the thirteenth, is perched on the brow of a lava 
cliff ; lower down, where the glen first begins to widen out to the 
plain of the Allier, the Baths are situated. This newer village 
consists of a number of restaurants, lodging-houses, and hotels, 
built either by the side of the Tirtaine or on its precipitous right 

Chief among them is the principal hotel, or group of 
hotels, for, either by a process of annexation or mode of growth 
like that called gemmation by naturalists, several separate houses, 
bearing different names, but communicating one wiivenstien are 
under the same management. The steepness of the ground causes 
these buildings to be not a little puzzling to a newly-arrived 
guest. Alighting at the door of one of them, on a terrace just 
above the little “ park” of Royat, and opposite to the Baths, he 
is conducted to a bed-room, say au troisseéme, and, on asking for 
the salle-d-manger, is requested to go up more stairs. Rather 
puzzled at this unusual mode of reaching a dining-room, he mounts, 
and finds a terrace commanding a magnificent view of the valley 
on which are raised two pavilions, one a salon, the other an im- 
mense dining-room. On looking more carefully round, the terrace 
is seen to become a garden, the salle-d-manger to be on the level 
of the ground floor of another house, in which there are the usual 
number of stories. 

The mineral springs, as has been proved by some remains found 
during recent excavations, were known to the Romans ; but their 
existence was almost forgotten during the miseries that followed 
the fall of the Empire, and for centuries the most valuable was 

under débris s. It now bubbles up, an ever-troubled 


Bethesda, in a stone basin beneath a little pavilion at the end of 
the “ park,” whence its waters are conducted to the baths. The 
temperature of the water is 95° Fahrenheit; it is alkaline and 
chalybeate, and is beneficial in rheumatic and scrofulous affections, 
and in most diseases that proceed from want of tone in the system. 
Another spring, which issues nearer the river, has a lower tempe- 
— and a less decided mineral taste; its waters are used at 
table. 

Royat has its “ distractions ” for the lovers both of the boule- 
vard and of nature. The former are solaced by a casino and music 
in the “ park,” occasional theatrical and other entertainments, and 
a special musical Mass at church on Sunday, when it is duly ad- 
vertised in the hotels that this air will be sung by Mlle. A., and 
that by Mons. B., of the Opéra Comique. For the latter class 
there are numerous objects of interest, some close at hand. Even 
the hotel terrace commands a view, not readily forgotten, across 
the wide valley of the Allier, over a carpet of verdure woven 
of many colours, where the grey cathedral of Clermont-Ferrand 
crowns an insular cluster of red house-roofs; where the lights 
and shadows play, and the colours change from morning to 
evening on the far-off chain of the Forez Hills. Clermont- 
Ferrand itself will claim more than one visit; it, too, has its 
mineral springs, one of which is used at table, another, that 
of St. Alyre, supplies baths, but is chiefly noted for its petrify- 
ing properties. Its waters have built a natural bridge over the 
Tirtaine, and at the present moment are shedding their conserva- 
tive influence over a stuffed horse; hard by stands a very Niobe of 
a& cow, gazing with stony eyes at an unhappy calf, which seems to 
have met an untimely fate by being smothered in whitewash. 
The virtues of the waters are not, however, wholly expended on 
these and other deplorable objects, for a brisk trade is driven in 
casts deposited in moulds, some of which are rather pretty. But 
the cathedral, from its position and architecture, will be to most 
visitors the chief attraction. Its architects, building with the 
hard grey lava of the district, have been forced to depend upon 
vigour of design rather than on delicacy of detail, and have raised 
a structure which is refreshing to eyes weary of the aimless nig- 
gling of much nineteenth-century Gothic. It occupies the site of 
two preceding cathedrals. The first, of which Gregory of Tours has 
left a description, was built in the fifth century; of the second, 
the ruins of the west front have but recently been removed. Tie 
present choir was un about the year 1260, and consecrated 
a century later; then, after the greater part of the nave had been 
finished, the work was interrupted, and the building is only now 
approaching completion under the able superintendence of M. 
Viollet-le-Duc. 1t differs in several respects from the rest of the 
French cathedrals, excepting Limoges and Narbonne, which are 
probably the work of the same hand. The greater breadth in pro- 
portion to the height (it has five aisles), and the simplicity of its 
outline, for the transepts do not project beyond the outer wall of the 
choir, distinguish it at the first glance. The arrangement of the 
triforium and clerestory is also peculiar, for the former, instead of 
occupying the whole wall space between the main columns, is 
combined with the latter, so as to be the lowest, but unpierced, 
stage of a great window. The ends of the transepts are lighted 
only by great rose windows, and in those of the po. arte at the 
east end is some fine stained glass, which must be nearly 
contemporaneous with the building. The church of Notre 
Dame du Port is a wonderful example of tenth-century work. 
The semicircular east end, with its four radiating apsidal chapels, 
produces an effect not often su The whole church, to say 
nothing of its cudtus of the little black image, is well worth careful 
study at the present time. Clermont-Ferrand possesses also a good 

logical museum, the legacy of one of its citizens, M. Lecoq, well 

own from his contributions to science ; and another building 
contains a magnificent collection of Gaulish and Roman antiquities 
chiefly discovered in the immediate neighbourhood, certain locali- 
ties in the town itself and the plateau of Gergovia having contri- 
buted most largely. 

All about Royat are pleasant rambles under the shade of the 
Spanish chestnuts and walnuts which clothe the sides of the 
Tirtaine glen. In a garden close at hand is a cavern in the lava, 
containing, like the celebrated Grotto del Cane at Naples, a pool 
of carbonic acid gas; around the village is more than one site 
made historic by the struggles of Eudes and his descendants 
against the Saracens and the Kings of Neustria. Here a Roman 
road, its basalt pavement yet in many places intact, descends 
a valley; there some monument of ancient days meets us unex- 
pectedly—a fragment of masonry among the vines, or an old 
church porch or a Gothic window at a turning of some narrow 
village street. Not far away is the plateau of Gergovia, still 
encircled by a ruined wall of loose stones, where Cesar and 
Vercingetorix struggled for the mastery of Gaul, and in later times 
antiquaries have contended with results almost as dubious. Be- 
sides the lavastream of the Tirtaine valley, with its rude columns, 
its grottoes, and clifis, a large part of the volcanic district of the 
Puy-de-Dome can be visited from Royat. Almost above the village 
rises the cone from which this lava has been ejected, a pine-clad hill 
of dark scoria whence its name Gravenoir or “ black gravel.” The 
crater has long perished, and now t pits are being dug into its 
flanks for the tiner scoria, which makes excellent mortar. Some dis- 
tance behind it, but within a walk, are the ruined craters of the 
Puy-de-la-Vache and the Puy-de-la-Sola, from which issue great 
lava flows, which still, rugged and often bare of vegetation, can be 
traced for miles among the corntields. The valley of the Tirtaine 
iteelt leads past the modern pepintére and the springs of Fontanas, 
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plateau at the foot of the Puy-de-Déme, and its attendant cluster 
of voleanic craters. Here the geologist finds occupation at almost 
every step, while the magnificent panoramic views over the valley 
of the Allier and the Sioule delight the eye; and the archeologist 
is surrounded by scenes associated with Gaulish chiefs and Roman 
emperors, with struggles against foreign foes, and with the memories 
of the cent-jours, and finds employment even on the summit of the 
Puy-de-Dome itself, for, as the ruins recently discovered testify, it 
was a “ great high place” even in Roman times. 


EXPEDITION OF THE NOKTH-WEST MOUNTED POLICE. 


DU unpretending title, and ina simple unvarnished 
narrative, the Commissioner of the North-West Mounted 
Police, Lieutenant-Colonel French, has placed before the Canadian 
Government his report of a march from the borders of Manitoba 
to the Bow and Belly rivers, tributaries of the Saskatchewan, a 
distance of nine hundred and forty miles, and of a return march 
of upwards of a thousand miles to Dufferin, in Manitoba, the place 
from which the force started. That this enterprise has excited so 
little interest in England, and has failed even in Canada to at- 
tract the attention it deserves, is much to be regretted. The 
truth is, that unless good newspaper reporters accompany an ex- 
scene or unless its progress is signalized by bloodshed, there is 
ittle to provoke attention or to fire the imagination, and events 
which in future years may be regarded retrospectively as the 
beginning of a new era pass almost unnoticed by those from whom 
the actors are entitled to look for approbation and encouragement. 

The Dominion of Canada has made its first effort to establish 
law and order and to enforce justice in the vast territory described 
by Captain Butler as the Great Lone Land, where sutlicient 
elements of discord existed to provoke murder and rapine, and to 
threaten the terrible misfortune of an Indian war. In 1873 a 
considerable number of peaceful Assiniboine Indians were murdered 
by a party of American whisky traders, who, in violation of the 
laws of the United States as well as of those of Canada, were en- 
gaged in selling their poisonous and deadly wares to the Indian 
tribes. It was reported that they were entrenched in fortified 
positions near the ew and Belly rivers, and, having crossed the 
frontier, were beyond the reach of the United States officers. They 
were said to be trading largely with the Blackfeet tribes, and the 
usual results of this traffic were reported as everywhere discernible in 
the demoralization of the Indians and in the indiscriminate slaughter 
of the buffalo, their sole means of support. To arrest these mur- 
derers, to break up the whisky traffic, and to protect the Indians, 
was evidently the duty of a Government which had acquired from 
the Hudson’s Bay Company the suzerainty ever the North-West. 
The late Administration—Sir John Macdonald’s—acknowledged 
the responsibility, and the present Ministry energetically pushed 
forw the necessary preparations, under the careful super- 
vision of the Governor-General of Canada. Lieutenant-Colonel 
French, of the Royal Artillery, Commandant of the School of 
Gunnery at Kingston, was offered and accepted the appointment 
of Chief Commissioner, and, with the help of Colonel Bernard, 
Deputy Minister of Justice, commenced the organization and 
equipment of a sufficient body of men. It was determined that 
this force should be a police in regard to discipline, although 
armed as soldiers; and the pay and promises of future grants 
of land attracted many active young men from all parts of the 
Dominion, several of whom had served either in the regular army 
or in the Canadian militia. 

In the winter of 1873, and in the early spring of 1874, men and 
horses to the number of about three hundred were collected at 
Fort Garry and at Toronto, and no time was lost in disciplining and 
training them. Through the courtesy of the United States Govern- 
ment, who were as anxious as that of the Dominion that law 
should be enforced in the North-Western territories, the force at 
Toronto were permitted to take advantage of the United States 
line of railway, and with arms, horses, and material to proceed 
to its furthest station—namely, Fargo, in Minnesota. Thenee 
they marched to Dufferin, 160 miles, the frontier station 
on Canadian territory, and, having met the detachment 
from Winnipeg or Fort Garry, began their long journey 
across the plains that stretch westwards to the Rocky 
Mountains. The force was organized in six divisions, equipped 
for fighting, with two light field , Whilst in rear fol- 
a use the words of the age serge a motley 
string of ox-carts, ox-waggons, cattle for slaughter, cows, calves, 
mowing-machines, &c.;” showing the double purpose of 
restoring order, by force if necessary, and of maintaining it by the 
establishment of posts at various points, such as Forts Edmonton, 
Carlton, Ellis, and Pelly, the Hudson’s Bay stations. The train, 
when closed up, was a mile anda half long, but on the line of 
march usually extended, from front to rear guard, for four or five 
miles. Men, horses, and cattle soon settled down to their work. 
Not, however, without some slight difficulties ; at the very outset 
of the expedition a fearful thunderstorm during the night re 
ened the horses, causing them to break loose from their picket- 
posts, knock over some of the waggons and the men who endeavoured 
to stop them, and to gallop off into the prairie. Some were found 
at thirty-five miles distance from the camp, and many days 
were spent in tracing and in bringing them back. Before 


Dufferin, the prospect of hardships and dangers, and 
the discouraging reports of hunters and half-breeds, led to the 
desertion of a few faint-hearted men ; but after quitting the frontier 
all appear to have acquitted themselves with t courage and 
energy, and to have gone heart and soul into their work. The first 
part of the route had been surveyed by the Boundary Commis- 
sion, and lay through a comparatively fertile country, where grass 
could be procured for the cattle. At La Roche Percé, three weeks’ 
march from Dufferin, the force struck northwards from the line of 
the boundary, and consequently were dependent for their right 
direction on guides, not always trustworthy, and on the frequent 
observations and surveys of the Chief Commissioner. The hard- 
ships were often severe—want of water for men and horses, stam- 
pedesamong the latter occasioned by the frequent thunderstorms, and 
the constant labour of marching and making roads for the waggons. 
Still, although the work was hard, the men were healthy, and 
the horses, whilst losing flesh, were in fair condition, the 
Canadian horses being found very superior to the Red River ponies. 
Indians and half-breeds now and then visited the camp, bring- 
ing tidings of the armed strength of the whisky traders, and of the 
formidable forts they had erected. Thus the force marched 
through July and August, and on September 11 found themselves 
somewhat unexpectedly on the forks of the Bow and Belly rivers 
and in sight of three deserted log huts, the only signs of forts that 
were to be found. The traders had dispersed, and there was little, 
except a few empty whisky kegs and the reports of the Indians, to 
tell of their recent presence in the neighbourhood. It was now late 
in the season, snow had fallen during the previous year on Septem- 
ber 20, and nearly a thousand miles separated the expedition from 
the Red River settlements. Small detachments were sent to recon- 
noitre the upper courses of the rivers, to kill buffaloes, which were 
now seen moving southwards in thousands, and to open communica- 
tion with Fort Benton in the United States territory, where stores 
were purchased for the detachment which, under Assistant-Com- 
missioner Macleod, was to be left to keep the peace on the Bow 
and Belly rivers, and to prevent a re-establishment of the whisky 
trade. 

On September 22 the main body of the force started on its 
homeward journey. Snow had already fallen on the hills, and it was 
necessary to traverse a great extent of country where little fodder 
was to be found, and over which prairie fires had spread desolation. 
Nothing of especial interest occurred to vary the monotony of the 
homeward march. Soon after leaving the Bow and Belly rivers a 
vast herd of seventy or eighty thousand buffaloes was seen on their 
way to warmer latitudes ; but the Lone Land, as the force moved 
eastwards, justified its name, and only the fatigues of the long and 
constant march, the cold, which in November _ erated intense, and 
the difficulties of keeping alive horses and cattle, awaited men who 
would have far more readily encountered the excitement of 
danger from an enemy. Detachments were sent to Fort Edmon- 
ton, lying to the northwards; to Fort Carlton, on the Saskatche- 
wan; and to Forts Pelly and Ellice. At the former place it had 
been intended that the main body of the force should winter ; 
but the Chief Commissioner did not consider that it possessed 
sufficient resources, and consequently marched to Winnipeg, and 
thence to Dufferin, which . reached in the beginning of 
November. So much for the main expedition; but the de- 
tachment left at the deserted forts under Assistant-Commissioner 
Macleod did good service, and his Report is very interesting. He 
established friendly relations with the Blackfeet tribe, arrested 
some of the whisky traders, built barracks, and restored order and 
confidence in a region where drunkenness, murder, and rapine had 
been rife. The Indian chiefs expressed themselves deeply grateful 
for this change; and at an interview with Mr. Macleod con- 
trasted their former condition with the alteration that had taken 
place since the arrival of the force. They told how they had been 
robbed and ruined by the whisky traders ; how their horses, robes, 
and women had been taken from them; how their young men 
had continually been engaged in drunken riots, and several of 
them had been shot. Now, they said, all was c , and as one 
old chief expressed, suiting the action to the words, “ Before you 
came the Indian crept along, now he is not afraid to walk erect.” 
Mr. Macleod considers the Indians with whom he has been brought 
in contact as very intelligent men, hospitable to strangers, and not 
averse to white men settling in their country. 

The work performed by this small body of men left in the 
wilderness is probably a sample of what, more or less, the other 
detachments have been able to effect ; and it must be a source of no 
slight satisfaction to the Canadian Government that an expedition 
organized under many difficulties and in uncertainty as to the 
dangers it would have to encounter, has been able, without the 
loss of a single life, not only to break up a pernicious and de- 
moralizing trade, but to establish friendly connexions with the first 
really warlike Indian tribe with whom they have had todeal. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel French and the officers and men under his command 
deserve great credit for the efficient ormance of a severe, 
dangerous, and difficult duty; and it will be a source of pride to 
many of his former companions in arms that a young officer of 
the Royal Artillery should have acquitted hi so well. 

Since the publication of the Report news has arrived that the 
murderers of the Assiniboines have been arrested. Thus all the 
objects of the expeditio force have been accomplished, and 
a sound foundation has been laid for a system of government which 
the present Canadian Administration determined to organize 
in the North-West. Fort Pelly is, we believe, to be the seat of 
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the new Governor, and his powers will extend to the foct of the 
Rocky Mountains, and to the lands watered by the great Mackenzie 
wiver. In future years, when the settler has converted the deserts 
of the Saskatchewan into fertile farms, and when the railway 
traverses the vast country between Manitoba aud British Columbia, 
the expedition of the three hundred mounted constabulary will be 
looked on as the era‘from which law and order, the precursors of 
prosperity, date their birth ; and this incident in Lord Dutlerin’s 
administration will probably take rank among events which have 
aroused more vivid present interest, but of which the ultimate re- 
sults cannot be of greater importance. 


+ 


PROPOSED OCCUPATION OF NEW GUINEA. 


[P,HE meetings of the Royal Colonial Institute furnish conve- 

nient occasions for discussing topics interesting to colonisis, 
and among the Proceedings of this Society during the past year, 
which it has lately published, we find, as might be expected, a 
discussion upon the proposed annexation of New Guinea. ‘The 
Australian view of this question was stated in a paper read by Mr. 
Michie, Agent-General of Victoria, and it is identical with that 
which is expressed by Americans when they speak of the “ mani- 
fest destiny” of their country. In elect, he says, New Guineaand 
Australia, by reason of their near neighbourhood, and their pos- 


‘sessing so many natural resources in common, are one territory, and 


nature herself seems to havesuggested that the power which already 
holds sovereignty over the one should also have dominion over the 
other. He further argues that, whether the existing relation or any 


| 


The present Government, to do them justice, are always ready 


to listen to deputations; and it was to be expected that the 
Colonial Institute would urge upon Lord Carnarvon the necessity 
, of at once annexing the eastern half of the island of New Guinea 


_ to the British Empire. 


The memorial prepared for this purpose 
submits that, as the natives must soon be brought into corttact 
with Europeans, it will be desirable for them to be placed under 
British rule. It proposes the immediate occupation of such one 
or more positions as shall be sufficient to make good by actual 
possession our claim to the whole of the coast line of the eastern 
moiety of the island. This occupation, it is believed, might be 
eflected at small expense. The memorialists do not suggest how 
far inland British settlements should be extended. That question 
can only be decided after more perfect knowledge of the climate 
and of the natives has been acquired by occupation of the coast. 
This occupation would secure to us muny fine harbours, and two 
important straits,and would give us the command, not only of 
most valuable strategic positions, but also of the trade of an island 
which is reported to be one of the richest in the world. Having 
the coast under our command, we should also be able to prevent 
the growth of kidnapping, which will most probably spring up 
unless the authority of some civilized nation be established. The 
fact that explorers of other nations are already in Eastern New 
Guinea is urged as an additional reason why the possession 


| formally taken by Captain Moresby in the Queen’s name should be 


other be maintained between Great Britain and her colonies, this | 


country must always have large commerce with Australia, which, 
in case of war, she:must protect ; and she cannot do this etiectually 
without the command of Torres Straits; and she eannot command 
those straits, if New Guinea, which forms one side of them, is under 
the control of an enemy ; and, therefore, we ought to occupy New 
Guinea. Indeed, whether England be at peace or at-war, it is all 
importaxt, he says, that she should have command of these straits. 
He further suggests that possibly some European Power other than 
England may take.a fancy to establish a penal settlement in New 
Guinea, aud to prevent this nuisance to Australia, he submits 
that England is “ morally bound,” whether she retains her 
colonies or not, to do he does not exactly say what. Le 
assures us that we should not be permitted to send convicts to 
New Guinea, and for fear that Frauce or Germany should do so, 
he suggests that we should annex, or think about annexing, that 
island. But this he feels will hardly go down; so he turns to 
what he calls the “ breeches-pocket argument,” which seems to us 
even more futile. Nature, or destiny, or Providence will no. doubt 
work in its own way, but to ask this country to help the process for 
the sake of what may be got by it is extremely wild. He describes 
Graham's Town in New Zealand, which grew out of the discovery 
of the Thames River diggings. Only three years before the spot 


form. 


followed by immediate occupation. The safe and quiet enjoyment 
of the territories already possessed by Great Britain, the security 
of her commerce, and the wellare of the natives of New Guinea, 
are thought by the memorialists to require that the shores of this 
island should be added to the empire without delay. 

The answer of Lord Carnarvon to this memorial was in official 
The speeches had been interesting; the subject was im- 
portant, and it would be his duty to look at the question on all 
sides. Captain Moresby discovered an opening in the barrier reef 
near the south-eastern corner of New ‘Guinea, ‘by which the 

assage from Australia to China m:y be shortened by three 
undied miles. The trade between India and Australia passes 
through Torres Strait, and the breadth of this Strait from Cape Yor 
in North Australia to New Guinea is only sixty miles. Lord 
Carnarvon admits that the geographical position 1s tempting, and 
that Captain Moresby’s discovery of a new passage to China may 


_ lead to important consequences. He mentions, but scarcely presses 


as an objection, the undoubted fact that the gentle and amiable 
savages visited by Captain Moresby are cannibals. King 


-Thakombau of Fiji, whose Minister lately addressed despatches to 


was bush, and now it shows many hundreds of houses, besides | 


hotels, churches, chapels, and even omnibuses and cabs, while on 
the hills around steam-engines are busy driving machinery which 
has come from England. No doubt the settlers at Graham's Town 
are valuable customers of this country, and it is probable that 
settlers in New Guinea might alsosend home profitable orders. If 
there are, as reported, extensive gold-tields in New Guinea, that 
which has been done, whether for good or evil, in New Zealand 
will be donethere. We cannot prevent, and we may possibly usefully 
regulate, colonization by private enterprise. It was said by a speaker 
at the meeting referred to that the magic word “gold” has been 
spoken, and that this will urge on some.torm of settlement in New 
Guinea; and, if there really be a promising gold-tield in the 


Earl Granville, was a cannibal, and on one occasion hinted that he 
might be disposed to eat a ereditor who dunned him for thirty 
pounds, intending, we suppose, to work what lawyers call a merger 
of the debt. The flesh of white man, he said, is like ripe 
bananas. A recent visitor to New Guinea interrogated the natives 
as well as he could by signs on this subject of cannibalism, and 
was only too satisfactorily answered. He inquired whether, if he 
were dead, his friendly host would eat him, and the native 
politely answered that he might have that pleasure. The same 
visitor makes the significant remark that he saw no tombs in 
New Guinea. This, however, is jor the present purpose im- 
material. If there is believed to be gold in New Guinea diggers 
will go there, and among a numerous population one tribe is 
sure to be ready to sell another tribe to the kidnapper. A 
paper in this same volume forcibly describes the evils of 


Irregular immigration into Fiji, and it is diffieult to resist the 


island, we may admit that the usual consequences of its discovery | 


are likely to ensue. There will be a rush, and an ugly rush, unless 
some government be set up. Natives will be treated by energetic 
settlers in the usual way, and authority will be invoked to prevent 
scandal. It is well known that New Guinea contains two distinct 
races—the Papuans proper, who are fierce and warlike, and the in- 
teresting and intelligent people whom Captain Moresby has lately 
visited. The country, which contains many thousands of the 
gentler race, is only eighty miles distant from Australia, and it 
offers one or two harbours, which, if we do not occupy, may tempt 
some rival nation. Lord Derby lately said that, while he was 
in favour of the extension and consolidation of the empire in all 
temperate climates, he thought that, as a general rule, liable to 
exception in special cases, “‘ England has already black subjects 
enough.” This seems a-reasonable view, but we must allow that a 
desirable military position would furnish one exception to the 
rule, and a gold-field would furnish—whether we allowed it or 
not—another. Captain Moresby, who took part in the discussion, 
said that ‘ he had constantly at heart a desire that the natives 
who had given him such a hospitable welcome should fall into the 
hands of honest and true Englishmen, who would raise them to a 
higher and happier state.” It is a pity that hard experience 
should oppose itself to this laudable aspiration. But it seems to 
‘be agreed ‘that the natives of New Zealand are doomed to dwindle 
and disappear, and yet they are an exceptionally fine race of 
savages, and many earnest, although perhaps ill-directed, efforts 
have been made to ,promote their welfare. If we said that 
“manifest destiny” dooms the fieree a om to perish ‘by the 
sword, and their a to perish by disease, we should 
probably be much too nearly right. 


| only on a larger scale. 


author's conclusion that the establishment of British govern- 
ment in those islands was delayed too long. At all events, he and 
other writers and speakers in the culonial interest may be trusted 
when they describe the proceedings of colonists in Fiji, and it is 
only too probable that New Guinea will soon be what Fiji was, 
Those who have the best means of lnow- 


| ing what the Polynesian slave-trade has been are not mealy- 


mouthed in speaking of it. “See,” says Mr. Chesson, “ what has 
grown out of the policy we have pursued. Lawlessness and 
anarchy in Fiji, and the prevalence of an odious system of slave- 
trading in the Pacitic. ‘There can be no question that the horrible 
iniquities which have desolated so many islands of the South Seas, 


| and the suppression of which has entailed upon this country great 


responsibility and expense, took their root in the disorganization 
and unbridled license that prevailed in Fiji before British authority 
made itself distinctly felt in the island.” Bishop Perry, in com- 
menting upon Mr. Chesson’s paper, said that he perfectly agreed 
with the opinion expressed in it, that any country ruled over by 
English subjects, but not subject to the laws of England, nor under 
the authority of the Queen of England, must be the scene of op- 
pression, and cruelty, and lawlessness, Sir James Fergusson, who 
has been a Colonial Governor, said in the same discussion that, 
from a disinclination to assume fresh responsibilities, we had run 


| the risk of allowing a valuable possession to fall into other hands, 


and * this led to sin which could never be atoned for, but which 
might have been prevented had advantage been earlier taken of 
the great opportunity afforded to us.” It is at least-probable that 
these expressions will before long become applicable to New 
Guinea, and at any rate it is useful that the question.of occupying 
that island shculd be temperately and in good time discussed. 


| 
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REVIEWS. 


LEWES’S PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND.* 


VY the present volume Mr. Lewes pursues, in continuation of 
Volume I., the examination of the conditions of knowledge. 
And'fartlier, he enters upon the-second part of the task he has set 
himsely—namely, the investigation of that whieh is lnown. The 
qualities of style and eomposition which we found to distin- 
guish his ‘first volume reappear with undiminished force in the 

nt. The composition is not finished. It has not had the 
French polish put upon it. Itewas probably not Mr. Lewes’s in- 
tention to lay himself out on elaborating the style. He is pre- 
oecupied with the more important object of expounding his 
views. There is even a negligence and repetition observable which 
‘rewriting would bave chastisedand pruned. ‘But in the place of 
symmetry of form we have the-earnestness of conviction. Distinct- 
ness of statement and energy ‘of conception combine to form an 
interesting text. Mr. Lewes is eminently readable. No attractions 
of language -would induee the majority of readers to open any book 
‘the title of which threatens them with any call for mental effort. 
‘But that inner circle of readers—narrower than the reading public, 
but still not inconsiderable—who interest themselves in philoso- 
phical questions, will find that Mr. Lewes’s volume will offer them 
every allurement which easy and agreeable statement can provide. 
That such readers must be ‘tolerably numerous in this country 
‘seems to be proved by the fact that the first volume of Problems 
of Life and Mind has spoeliily reached its third edition. 

‘We have heard it objected,.and we have indeed just remarked, 
that there:is much repetition in these pages. But though repetition 
is; generally wearisome, it is not-always so. Where apprehension is 
instantaneous, repetition is impertinent. But where, as in abstract 
discussion, the words require 'to be dwelt upon in order to be ap- 
.prehended, repetition is an.aid:to understanding. It is emphasis, 
.the emphasis of a:writer who has.a clear conception of his own 
meaning, and ‘wants his reader to be made equally clear. That 
feeling is the-source and ultimate test of lmowledge ; that in all its 
infinite varieties knowledge is but a classification of virtual feeling, 
sense differentiating, thought integrating ; that we can have no 
abstract ideas but such as are derived from concretes, and represent 
them symbolically—this is the one doctrine of the book, and it is 
reiterated with every possible variation of language. There can be 
no mistake about it, nor can it possibly be forgotten. As it is 
necessary that the reader of his discussions should bear this doc- 
trine in mind in every chapter.and on every occasion, Mr. Lewes 
thinks it mot amiss to remind him of it. As an experienced 
‘literary artist, Mr. Lewes:knows the lax habits of the modern 
reader, how that:which is out of.sight is out of mind; and he 
therefore thinks it expedient to keep before his eye what he 
would have present to lis memory. It saves effort on the part 
of the reader. Such iteration may ‘be a fault of composition, 
‘but it-is a fault which is to be charged upon the reader of the 
present day, and not upon the writer. The classical style of the 
eighteenth century, in which.a thing was said once in its neatest and 
most compact form and then left,.is not adapted to our habits. 
We not only do:not appreciate classical English, we do not under- 
stand it. Unless a thing.is dinned into.us, we cannot attend to it. 
Mr. Lewes is.not to be.alone made responsible for a method of 
‘treating his reader which he shares with-all the impressive writers 
of our day, in prose or poetry,;with Carlyle, Macaulay, or Grote, 
-as well as with Browning and Swinburne. 

But there is a further motive, ‘beyond that emphasis which is 
Dorn of conviction and the desire to convince, which has probably 
‘impelled Mr. Lewes to dwell with varied profusion of statement 
on‘his cardinal doctrine that all ideas are generated by or out of 
sense-perception. This is, that he appears to us to be urged by a 
suspicion that-his doctrine on this.head isa dogma and nota proved 
inference. He does not appear to hold distinctly that it is so, 
but he appears to feel that.it isso. We do not accuse Mr. Lewes 
by any means of wishing to pass off on his reader confident asser- 
tion in the place of argument. But he does not offer argument in 
support of his main thesis, and ‘he does reiterate it. He may 
Soe! hold that the sensational origin of knowledge, though un- 

oubtedly true, is incapable of proof to’those who do not. admit it. 
If he does hold this, he does not say so.in explicit terms. Perhaps 
he would say that the proof of sensationalism lies not in any dis- 
tinct line of argument, but in the fact that the whole complex of 
abstract ideas possessed or inherited by the human race is reduced 
to terms of feeling. But he has precluded himself from appealing 
to this resolution of thought asa proof of his general position. He has 
himself distinguished abstract ine into metaphysical and metem- 

irical ones. The metaphysical are those which have been elaborated 

y thought out of the data of sensation, and which can be verified 
by being again resolved into sense-experience. The metempirical 
are all other abstracts, which, though found in’the human mind, 
did not originate in sensation, and do not therefore represent any 
concretes. This latter class of ideas .are fictitious ideas which 
ought to be banished from thought, which they only obscure and 
confound. The former class.of abstract signs ave alone true and 
useful, But on what ground does this distinction of the meta- 
physical and true from the metempirical and illusory rest? On 
the principle that no ideas are true except those derived ‘from sense- 

Problems of Life and Mind. By George H Lewes, .Bivst Series. 
‘Foundations of a Vol. II. Tribusr & Co. 


‘hitherto invariably taken up the ground of trying to 


We cannot, therefore, “rest the principle ‘itself on the 


; 
‘tact ‘that dll true ideas are resolvable into sense-data. 


The opponents of the empirical philosophy in this country have 
that 

sensuism ‘is not equal to a complete explanation of knowledge. 
‘Little by little they have ‘been compelled to ‘relinquish these 


‘attempts. The empiries have triumphantly shown that all ques- 


tions which canbe rationally asked, all problemswhich are ‘rea! 
problems of thought, can be answered and solved on the basis of 
experience being the only source of knowledge. But this analysis of 
abstract ideas into symbols of particular sense-perceptions has only 
been effected by first eliminating certain ideas which cannot be so 
analysed. Of these general terms or ideas no other account can be 
given than that they are figments of the imagination, attempts on 
a theological or metaphysical hypothesis to explain classes of phe- 
nomena of which some admit of ‘a physical explanation, others 
cannot be explained at all. There are questions which are irra- 
tional, problems which are transcendental. These questions ought 


| never'to be asked, these problems are not to be solved, they are to 


be banished from legitimate speculation. Favourite playthings of 


| the philosophy of the past, they are now discarded ‘by philosophy 


its maturity. 


| 


Metaphysics are not exploded, but they have 
entered upon their scientific stage, the substitution of intelligible 
for unintelligible questions. 

The objection to this new system of metaphysics may be brought, 
that it is an evasion of the difficulty, and not a solution of it. It 
is a system by which all the mysterious ‘questions are put on one 
side'as unanswerable ; all the attractive ground of speculation is 
declared to be fairyland. What is left is ‘not a metaphysical resi- 
duum, but a logical. The empirical philosopher has a perfect right 
to say that he will treat of no ideas but-such:as are generalized from 


| concrete ‘feelings, but he is not authorized to’present us with this 


as a complete system of metaphysics. Such a system is not 
‘metaphysics at all, for it doesnot with things, but with words. 
It is not ontology, it is only logic. We said above'that in this 
volume Mr. Lewes entered upon an investigation of “what is 
known.” So he does, but it is only to resolve what is known into 
‘a concatenated system of terms. Will he reply to this ‘by saying 
that he treats, not of “terms,” but of “thoughts”? This is‘true, 
‘but they are only “sign thoughts”; they are ‘not ‘thoughts of 
really existent entities, they are only shorthand representatives of 
many grouped experiences. The only really existent thing is the 
single * feeling,” as he insists on calling it. The-whole world of 
thought is not only ideal—?.e. has no real existence—it is wholly 
symbolical. It not only is nothing, but it means nothing, apart 
fromthe individual experiences which it is its only use ‘to in- 
terpret. Mr. Lewes's metaphysics are a nominalist logic.; Indeed 
he occasionally confesses this himself. He says, e.g. :— 

Chemists ask what is the cause which determines oxygen to quit the 
atmosphere, and unite with iron or lime? ‘The fact of combination is 
observed, and the agents are known; but something behind is imagined. 
When they have called this eombination aftinity, many suppose they have 
a new agent, a cause. Wiser heads know perfeetly well that only a word 
has been invented. The word is a symbol which expresses the observed 
fact. 

In short, Mr. Lewes’s two volumes are neither more nor less 
than a treatise on logic. It is the logic of science which he is 
expounding. We rather regret that he has not published his 
system under that intelligible, though not novel, title. The justi- 
fication of his procedure is that his logic, like Mill's, takes the 
form of a polemic against ‘metaphysics, and further, that he has 
successfully shown that notions vulgarly considered metaphysical 
denote nothing more than groups or series of registered per- 
ceptions. Jt is in Mr. Lewes’s treatment of the notions, Matter, 
Force, Cause, Energy, Motion, Absolute, that the interest of this 
second volume centres. It is possible that in what he has to 
advance on these several topics he may have been often-anticipated 
by others of the many recent writers in d and Germany who 
‘have occupied themselves with philosophical problems. But we 
think it would not be easy to find any writer who has ‘stated the 
results towards which recent thought has for some time been 
tending with so much originality of detail and foree of personal 


| conviction as is here done by Mr. Lewes. We may particularly 


point to his identification of Matterand Force, and his exposition 
of the doctrine that motion is a mode of feeling. The latter of 
these two discussions has the.greatest novelty, if indeed it be not 
entirely original. 

The received doctrine of modern physicists is probably this—that 
along with every condition of consciousness, sensation, ‘perception, 
or conception, a certain definite molecular condition is setup in the 
nervous centres; that this relation of the living nervous: mechanism 
to the mental states is constant, so that, given the state of brain, 
the corresponding state of thought might be inferred. But the 
physicists go on to affirm that this connexion between two worlds, 
the world of bodily organism .and the world of thinking spirit, is.a 
connexion of empirical association. We mow the fact of ‘associa- 
tion between the twoworlds, but nothing more than the fact. We 
— t explain the.connexion ‘between two phenomena so wholly 

ike. 

This received psychological doctrine Mr. Lewes unhesitatingly 
rejects. As the organic lite of the animal frame is physiologically 
explicable without having recourse to the hypothesis of a vital 
principle,so there is no necessity to assume a psychical principle 
to-explainthe life of thought. ‘The mental function varies ‘with 
‘the variations in the physical conditions; the sentient phenomenon 
is the nervous phenomenon. As the conditions of thought are a 
«combination of ‘the elementary facts of sensibility, so these fats 
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are in their turn reducible to molecular movements in the nervous 
mechanism. The objective process of motion and the subjective 
rocess of feeling are two different aspects of one and the same 

t. Motion is felt motion, and nothing else. Neural excitation 
is not transformed into a sensation as a different and merely asso- 
ciated state; it is the objective aspect of the sensation itself. Mr. 
Lewes thus reverses the point of view of Greek philosophy. 
Though Aristotle pronounces against it, the habitual view of the 

hilosophy of the schools was that feeling was a mode of motion. 

ve are now invited from the subjective point of view to regard 
motion as a mode of feeling. It is the gabe of a particular class 
of feelings, as colour is of another class, sound of another, heat of 
another. All external changes are symbolized as motion, because 
that is the mode of feeling into which all others are translated 
when objectively considered. 

This explanation of motion as a mode of feeling, though Mr. 
Lewes expresses himself with much confidence about it, is that 
part of his speculations which he expects to be impugned even by 
those who share his general view. On another important point 
he differs from the generality of empirical philosophers. By them 
the Absolute is posited as an unattainable point. They suppose 
that beyond the sphere of knowable phenomena there is an ex- 
istent of which these phenomena are an outcome, but which is 
something wholly different from and beyond the phenomena, and 
not cognizable by us. This is the Absolute, or existence as it 
really is, to which knowledge never penetrates. The Kantist calls 
this a necessity of thought, and infers its existence from that 
necessity. From the slight sketch we have given of Mr. Lewes's 
view, it will be obvious that he has no place for such an absolute, 
or for any noumena impenetrably hidden behind phenomena. His 
Absolute, so far as he uses at all a term which he does not require, 
is the totality of feeling, actual and virtual. Things and feelings, 
though logically distinguished, constitute an inseparable unity. 
There is no real break in the continuity of existence ; all its modes 
are but differentiations. Out of the infinite modes of existence 
a group is segregated as a planet, and assumes individual form ; out 
of the infinite modes of this planetary existence smaller groups are 
segregated in crystals, organisms, societies, nations. Out of the 
forces of the animal organism a special group is segregated in the 
nervous mechanism which has its own laws. We may contrast 
ideally any of these groups, and dwell upon the unlikeness. This 
act of contrasting is Inowledge, and accurate contrasting is scien- 
tific knowledge. The whole, of which any of these segregated 

ups is a part, is the only “ absolute.” This whole we can never 

ow, only use it is too vast to be all known, not because it is 
unknowable in its own nature. On the contrary, our knowledge of 
the absolute is wide, varied, and may be exact. We know, or may 
know, much about many groups which come within our ken. To 
say that we do not know all existence is indisputable, but idle. 
We know concrete existences, and we also know the abstract— 
existence—by which we condense these into a symbol. And there 
is nothing else. The absolute of the metaphysicians, the “ thing 
in itself ”—Diny «n sich—a deeper impenetrable real, is an illusion 
of speculation substantiating its own abstractions. If ordinary 
men fail to see the inseparable unity of things and feelings, and 
hold the logical distinction of aspects to represent a real separation 
of existents, the metaphysicians are equally blind to the fact that 
their “ thing in itself” is only a product of a logical operation. 

The mode of thought which has thus been applied to the 
highest and last abstraction which we are capable of making— 
namely, absolute existence—is equally applicable to such abstrac- 
tions as Matter and Cause. Matter is not an unperceived something 
at the back of the sensible phenomena. It is an abstraction of the 
mind standing for the sum of all the sensible relations, not differ- 
ing, except by its accidents, from any one of them. The causal 
nexus again is a mere device of logic which has no external reality. 
Cause and effect are two as of the same thing. The cause is 
the analysis of the thing into its conditions. If cause be used as a 

i noun, that is only because one of the conditions is usually 
more prominent than the rest, and is therefore exclusively dwelt 
upon. But the word is always the expression of at least two con- 
ditions. Effects are equivalent to their causes; the expressions 
are different, the processes are identical. 

Especially clear, and consistently deduced from his point of 
view, is Mr. Lewes’s exposition of the fallacies which have clouded 
the subject of “Cause.” When Hume had startled the world 
with his annihilation of the mysterious nexus called causation, 
Kant came to the rescue by announcing causality as one of the 
forms of thought, and thus a pre-condition of all experience. Men 
breathed again, and thought the fabric of the universe secure. 
Then came the experiential school, who, denying all @ priori con- 

tions, were content to explain “Cause” as “invariable ante- 
nt.” Every reader of Mill's Zogiec must have felt an 
uncomfortable sense of confusion coming over his intellect in read- 
ing that usually clear thinker's discussion of Cause. The inseparable 
association to which the empirical school referred the genesis of 
the idea led them to the preposterous conclusion that there might 
be worlds where the laws of nature might be wholly different ; 
where, as Mr. Mill once stated it, “2+2 might=5.” This true 
result of his premisses might have opened Mr. Mill's eyes to their 
erroneousness. But, instead of questioning the premiss of effects 
being distinct from their causes, the whole weight of doubt fell 
upon the idea of Cause as a psychological necessity. Mr. Mill pro- 
it only worthy of the schoolmen to say “ causa squat 
effectum,” and he insisted on the necessary unlikeness of cause and 
effect. Here the mists became hopeless. Mill's “ unconditional- 
ness” of antecedence is a word with no meaning in this connexion. 


What has to be explained is the fact of observation, and this fact 
is a phenomenon here and a —- there, + the dependence 
of the one upon the other. Dependence is something more vital 
than antecedence in time. Why does this particular sequence and 
not another follow this antecedent? The old notion of a power, 
or will, creating the effect, though misleading, was better than the 
“invariable antecedent” which the experiential philosophy sub- 
stituted for it. 

It will not be supposed that in this brief notice we have even 
indicated a quarter of the matters for reflection contained in this 
suggestive volume. If there is one quality more than another 
which might be selected as distinguishing Mr. Lewes’s pages it is 

rfect intelligibility. We should be inclined to refer this intel- 

igibility not to any laboured trick of style, but to the perfect 
unity of thought which has presided over the composition of the 
whole. The whole construction is based upon one conception 
which is carried throughout it, and this conception is constantly 
brought before the reader, so that he may never lose it from view. 
What that conception of knowledge is we have sufficiently indi- 
cated. But we may place it before our readers in Mr. Lewes’s own 
words :— 

Our visible Cosmos, our real world of perceptions, is one of various and 
isolated phenomena, most of them seeming to exist in themselves or for 
themselves, rising and disappearing under changing conditions. While 
some relations seem necessanly linked together, others seem wholly inde- 
pendent—e.g. we cannot deduce from one property of a circle, such as that of 
its circumference being everywhere concave to its centre, the other pro- 
perty that it contains the greatest area within the smallest circumference. 
But opposed to this discontinuous Cosmos perceived there is the invisible 
continuous Cosmos, which is conceived as a uniform existence, all the modes 
of which are interdependent, none permanent. The contradiction is 
palpable. On the one side there is ceaseless change and destruction, birth and 
death. On the other hand, destruction is only transformation, and the flux 
of change is only continueus manifestation of an indestructible, perdurable 
existence. This is the twofold aspect with which philosophy is occupied, 
under different impulses. The facts of feeling which sensation differentiates, 
theory integrates. What we experience as feeling, we systematize as 
science. Hence the speculative effort to reduce all phenomena to one cause, 
all laws to one law, to see the “ many ” in the “one,” and the “one” in the 
“many,” as Plato divined. Plato failed to see that this twofold aspect of 
the problem was finally reducible to a common term, and that the logic of 
signs was simply an analytic artifice applied to the logic of feeling. 


THE PASTON LETTERS.* 
(First Notice.) 


i yor letters, telling as they do the minute details of the 
business, the pleasures, and the pains of those who penned 
them four centuries ago, almost seem to realize Elia’s ideal corre- 
spondence with the Man in the Moon. They make us feel thoroughly 
at home in a state of society so different from our own that 
it might well be taken for another world. For this cheap and 
portable edition of these curious memorials of the fifteenth century 
the public is indebted to Mr. Arber, who has already, by means of 
his “ English Reprints,” done so much tofplace correct editions of 
our early English writers within the reach of readers of the most 
slender means. The letters in this edition are arranged chrono- 
logically with as much exactness as can be attained considering 
that their writers were more careful to specify the Holy Day, 
whether feast or fast, that was nearest to the day on which their 
epistles were penned than the date of the year in which it fell. The 
contents of these two volumes range from 1422 to 1471. But,though 
the Paston Letters were written in the stirring and troubled times of 
the contest between the two rival Roses, it is astonishing how little 
the writers seem to have troubled themselves about the great politi- 
cal changes going on in the State. On the issue of the contest 
hung the question whether the Crown of England was to be kept 
by an imbecile King or won by the popular heir of a popular 
house, who based his pretensions on a claim of a right. 
These letters show us how little the mass of the people cared 
whether the White Rose or the Red were triumphant. The war 
was, in fact, nothing more than a struggle for power between two 
factions of the nobles. The people were ready to acknowledge the 
master that the party in power placed over them. Nor was it in 
England alone that there was much to mark the times. On the 
Continent of Europe strange things were a that were to 
make the fifteenth century noteworthy to all dwellers in the civi- 
lized world. The first gleam of the light that was destined to 
make manifest the gloom of ignorance and error had flashed out. 
Already Fust and Schoeffer were reaping a golden harvest from 
the seed that Giitenberg had cast. The citadel of learning, too, had 
fallen before the power of the Crescent. The scholars driven from 
the shelter of its walls had in their wandering exile brought 
the treasures of their learning and their books to Western Europe. 
A spirit of restlessness and inquiry was abroad, stirring the minds 
of men to search out the secrets of the natural world, and to seek 
out new paths to the fabled riches of the East. The century 
which first revealed to barbarian eyes the old world mirrored in 
the writings of its master-minds saw a new world rise through the 
mists of the Atlantic before the India-bound bark of the adven- 
turous Genoese. But no echo of the new discoveries or of the new 
learning had as yet come to the ears of the Pastons. Of books they 
nevér speak. Indeed it seems strange that people who had read 
so little could write so well. The only inklings we get of their 


* The Paston Letters. A New Edition, containing upwards of Four 
Hundred Letters, &c., hitherto Unpublished. Edited by James Gairdner, 
of the Public Record Office. Vol. I. London. 1872, Vol. II. London. 
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uaintance with literature in te ee are a bill sent in to Sir 
John for the copying of sundry books and documents, and the com- 
ison drawn by John the younger between the pageants at the 
Pady Margaret’s wedding and the Court of King Arthur. As for 
ublic matters, whether at home or abroad, the writers of these 
fetters touched on lightly as if had in days 
of news an ial Correspondents. When they were 
had yet become an art. In those days 
writers wrote because they had something to say which they 
knew the receivers of the letters would be glad to hear, not to 
show how witty or how wise they could be on paper. ’ 
Where the affairs of the State are touched on at all, it 
is with a keen eye to their probable bearing on family affairs, 
and not to express any feeling of loyalty or patriotism, or even 
of sympathy, with one side rather t the other in the party 
strife. Indeed, to secure the patronage of the local magnate, 
duke or baron, whichever he might be, and so to live secure 
from the aggressions of his adherents, seems to have been a 
subject of much greater anxiety to the smaller gentry than the 
question whether the Crown of England was to encircle the 
brows of the heir of Lancaster or of the heir of Clarence. Nor 
can one wonder that it should have been so; for if we may judge of 
the state of other counties by the picture here given us of the 
lawless condition of Norfolk, the King’s rene | existed in name 
alone, and justice might be clamoured for in vain by those who had 
no powerful patron to fall back upon. The Pastons themselves seem 
to have had their full share in the brawls and disputes of the neigh- 
bourhood. The family was one that was rising in the world—a cir- 
cumstance in itself sufficient to ensure them plenty of enemies. They 
took their surname from a small village near the sea sume twenty 
miles north of Norwich, and when the letters begin, early in the 
fifteenth century, their position socially was that of small landed 
gentry. William Paston, the first man among them to bring the 
family name prominently forward, was a justice of the Common 
Pleas in the reign of Henry VI., and earned for himself the 
honourable title of the “Good Judge.” He also bettered his 
fortunes by marrying an heiress, and bought divers lands, which he 
added to de family estate. Some of these acquisitions, indeed, 
were a fertile source of worry and discomfort to his widow Agnes, 
and his son John and his wife. The correspondence in the firet 
volume is chiefly carried on among these three ; for John, like his 
father, was a lawyer, and therefore it fell to his mother and his 
wife to keep him posted up in what was doing at home during 
terui-time, when his profession called him to London. It is 
amusing to find a bone of contention, just such a one as in our 
own day has set 7 & quiet neighbourhood by the ears—a vexed 
question about a right of way—come cropping up every now and 
then through the reckonings of domestic losses and gains, the notices 
of births, deaths, and marriages, the gossip about neighbours, the 
treaties of marriage, the commissions now for household stores, now 
for articles of dress, the kindly inquiries and friendly greetings, 
with which the letters are for the most part filled. Then, as now, 
the public seem to have had but one way of asserting their rights 
and resenting any infringement of them, real or fancied ; for again 
and again come complaints of how the “doles” have been pulled 
up or the wall knocked down by which the Pastons strove to carry 
out their unpopular diversion of the King’s highway, notwith- 
standing the Royal license which had empowered them to make 
that diversion. But the dispute concerning the ownership of 
Gresham Manor was a more serious matter, for, though the 
Pastons had bought and paid for it, the Lord Molynes, heir to a 
former a chose to assert ha claim to it in —— sum- 
way by simply turning them out of doors. In a petition to 
the King for fase ft ohn Paston sets forth how . 


the seid Lord sent to the seid mansion a riotous peple, to the nombre of a 
thowsand persones, with blanket bendes of a sute as riseres ageyn your pees, 
arrayd in maner of werre, with curesse, brigaunders, jakks, salettes, gleyfes, 
bowes, arows, pavyse, gonnes, pannys with fier and teynes brennyng 
therein, long cromes to drawe doun howsis, ladders, pikovs, with which thei 
myned down the walles, and long trees with which thei broke up yates and 
dores, and so came in to the seid mansion, the wiff of your besecher at that 
tyme beyng ther in, and xij. persones with her; the which persones thei 
dreve oute of the seide mansion, and myned down the walle of the chambre 
wher in the wiff of your seid besecher was, and bare here oute at the yates, 
and cutte a sondre the postes of the howses and lete them falle, and broke 
up all the chambres and coferes within the seid mansion, and rifelyd, and 
in maner of robery bare van Oy the stuffe, aray, and money that your seyd 
besecher and his servauntes ther, on to the valew of ccli. 


To such outrages the Norfolk people must have been at that time 
pretty well accustomed. In 1524 John Grys of Wyghton, with his 
son and a man-servant, had been dragged by force from his own 
house and all three “ mordered in the most horrible wyse that ever 
was herd spoken of in that country,” and a certain Walter Aslak, 
who had a ditlerence with William Paston, had set up bills on all 
the city gates of Norwich 


makyng mension and beryng this undyrstondyng that the seyd William, 
and im clerkes, and servauntes schuld be slayn and mordered in lyke forme 
as the seyd John Grys in the seyd forme was slayne and mordered: con- 
teyning also these too wordes in Latyn, et cetera, by which wordes com- 
munely it was undyrstandyn that the forgeers and makers of the seyd billes 
imagynd to the seyd William, hese clerkes and servauntes, more malice and 
harm than in the seyd billes was expressed. 


There are constant complaints of the wrongs done at the instiga- 
tion of Sir Thomas Tudenham and his agent, John Heydon, but 
it was found impossible to bring the offenders to justice, even 
though the King himself, as was said, “ had been senate displeased 
to hear of a riotous fellowship in the county of Norfolk, which was 


maintained at the instigation of one or two evil-disposed persons.” 
At a later date we find John Paston writing to the Sheriff to com- 
plain how 

Charlis Nowell with odir hath in this cuntre mad many riot and sautes; 
and, among othir, he and v. of his felachip set upon me and mo of my 
servants at the Chathedrall chirch of Norwich, he smyting at me, whilis on 
of his felawis held myn armes at my. bak, as the berer herof shall mor 
playnly inform yow. 

There seems, too, to have been some attempt to follow the example 
of Jack Cade’s rising, made by Roger Church, who got a small 
company of idle fellows to join him. Their leader was to have 
been called John Amend-all, but their project came to nothing, for 
Church himself turned King’s evidence, with a view to getting some 
of the gentry of the county into trouble by accusing them as his 
accomplices. Among those he named was John Paston, but he 
was let off on the evidence of another of the band, who bore 
witness that he was free from any connexion with them. 

But, however strange and unlike our own peaceful days these 
times might be, the men and women who moved in them display 
characters so like those now living and acting around us as to 

rove very abundantly that human nature is at all times the same. 

hey one and all seem to have been tinctured with a pretty strong 
dash of that selfishness which Voltaire declared to be the “ cement 
of society.” A lively desire to promote their own interests quite 
overpowered all other questions, social, religious, or political. In 
these pages we find Sir John Fastolf exhibited as a very different 
character from the Falstaff of the boards. Instead of the thriftless, 
needy, jovial, rowdy knight of Shakspeare’s fancy, he appears 
in real life as a cruel and unjust stepfather and guardian, and a 
very hard-fisted and avaricious, unpopular man, eager to scrape 
together all the money he can in his lifetime, quite regardless of 
the ill will he may gain by doing so, if only he may be reverenced 
as the founder of a college and hospital after his death. John 
Paston was his cousin and executor, and the progress of the build- 
ing of Fastolf’s great castle at Caister is the subject of several of 
the letters that passed between him and his wife Margaret. This 
lady seems to have been in all things a model wife, and the happy 
wedded life of herself and her husband would prove the truth of 
the proverb that “ Happy’s the wooing that’s not long a-doing.” 
The treaty of marriage acne them was easily , if we 
may judge by Agnes Paston’s account of the courtship :— 

And as for the furste aqweyntaunce be twhen John Paston and the seyde 
gentylwomman, she made hym gentil cher in gyntyl wise, and seyde, he 
was meaty your son. AndsoI hope ther shall nede no gret trete be 
twyxe hym. 

The aan of Stocton toold me, yif ye wolde byin her a goune, here 
moder wolde yeve ther to a godely furre. The goune nedyth for to be had; 
and of colour it wolde be a godely blew, or erlys a bryghte sangueyn. 

The bride’s fondness for scarlet gowns seems to have continued in 
her matron days, for she tells her husband when he had been ill, 
yf I mythe have had my wylle, I xulde a seyne yow er dystyme; I wolde 
ye wern at hom, yf it wer your ese, and your sor myth ben as wyl lokyth 
to her as it tys ther ze Len, now lever dan a goune zow [though] it wer of 
scarlette. 

His mother had shown her affection and anxiety on the same occa- 
sion in a different way. ‘My moder,” writes Margaret in the 
same letter, “ he bestyd a nodyr ymmage of wax of the weiytte of 
yow to oyer Lady of Walsingham.” Agnes Paston, the mother, 
was altogether a strong-minded woman, bent on maintaining her 
own rights and on training up her children in the way they should 
go, though her code of education was based on a literal application 
of the Proverbs of Solomon. To escape from this strict discipline 
her daughter Elizabeth was most anxious that her brother John 
should find a husband for her, and was even willing to accept 
Stephen Scrope, Falstolf's ill-favoured and by that time rather 
elderly stepson. Nor can we much wonder at her ress to 
change her state when we find her cousin reporting that “sche 
hath sen Esterne the most part he betyn onys in the weke or 
twyes, and som tyme twyes on o day, and hir hed broken in to 
or thre places.” The mother who pe et arcana this rough disci- 
pline writes of her son Clement in a strain that would terrify 
most modern mothers :— 

To prey Grenefeld to send me feythfully word, by wrytyn, who Clement 
hath do his dever in ‘And if nought do well, ner 
wyll nought amend, prey hym that he wyll trewly belassch hym, tyl he 
wyll amend ; and so Nea the last maystr, and the best that ever he had, att 
Caumbrege. And sey Grenefeld that if he wyll take up on him to brynge 
hym in to good rewyll and lernyng, that 1 may verily know he doth hys 
dever, I wyll geve hym x. mares for hys labor, for I had lever he wer fayr 
beryed than lost for defaute. 

John Paston must have been a meeker man than one could have 
expected in the son of such a mother, for his wife is not afraid to 
charge him with all sorts of commissigns. The ing want of 
“ij doseyn trenchors,” or a ‘“ boke wyth chardeqweyns,” or a cer- 
tain “ Ungwentum Album,” his “fayr dowgteris gyrdyl,” and an 
ornament for his wife's neck, are all at sundry times impressed 
upon his memory. These and suchlike homely details, in which 
the letters abound, ought to make all writers of historical tales at 
once buy and carefully study this new edition. The book will prove 
a perfect godsend to them in enabling them to dress up their puppets 
in the costumes really in vogue in those days. “ Musteldevers,” 
a material which seems to have been much in favour, will come in 
well in contrast to the “ Lincoln green,” the “samite,” and the 
— characters in such tales are commonly 
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DARWIN’S INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS.* 


gee! certain plants, many of them of a common or homely 
kind, have the power and the habit of catching insects by 
means of a sticky secretion given out by their leaves or 
tentacles, has been from time immemorial a fact widely known 
amongst observers of nature. Of plants thus endowed the most 
familiar is the common sun-dew (Drosera rotundifolia) of English 
heaths or downs. Others amongst the Droseraceze were observed 
to have more or less the same habit of retaining insects, as had 
also numberless other vegetable forms possessing a viscid secretion, 
such as the horse-chestnut. That this habit was connected, in the 
case of certain special plants of the order, with a power of digestion 
and assimilatioa—the plant deriving its nourishment therefrom as 
truly as any form of animal life does from the digestion of its food— 
is one of the most recent as well as the most startling additions to 
our knowledge of natural history. What chiefly led to this re- 
markable discovery in botany was the observation of the plant 
known as Venus’s flytrap, or Dionea muscipula, a member ot the 
limited family of Droseracez, found only in damp places in the 
eastern part of North Carolina. At home, however, the attention 
of Mr. Darwin had been drawn fifteen years ago to the large 
number of insects which were caught by the leaves of the sun-dew 
upon a heath in Sussex. That insects were so caught he had often 
heard, but he knew nothing further about the matter. Since 
that time, however, he has set himself to accumulate facts 
bearing upon this interesting subject; and the result of his 
observations, combined with what has been contributed by the 
research and thought of other scientific labourers in the same 
field, is to be seen in the volume recently put forth, which marks 
a advance in the development of the physiology of 
t life. 
7 The general aspect of the sun-dew, with its glandular filaments 
or tentacles, two hundred or so in number, covered with a viscid 
secretion glittering in the sun, must be well known to observant 
dwellers in the country. Mr. Darwin's opening description gives 
ample details of its inner structure and physiological action, of the 
ular tissue of which the glands are made up, and the fluid secre- 
tion which they give forth. The mode in which these tentacles 
are affected by the contact of various objects—paper, bits of glass, 
wood, cinders, or chemicals, and especially of organic bodies 
such as bits of meat, or living things such as insects—gave Mr. 
Darwin scope for long and minute experimental observation. 
Insects are in general killed in something like a quarter of an hour, 
their trachea being closed by the sticky secretion, which is slightly 
antiseptic. They are clasped by the tentacles, and carried in a 
period varying from ten to forty-eight hours to the central vascular 
orifice or stomach, where they are gradually absorbed as proto- 
= and merged in the substance of the plant. It is owing to its 
a thus nourished by the absorption of animal matter from cap- 
insects that drosera is able to flourish upon extremely poor 
peaty soil, in some cases where nothing else grows but sphagnum 
moss, depending, as all mosses do, upon the atmosphere for nourish- 
ment. Although, from the fact of the pedicels of the central tentacles 
as well as the petioles containing chlorophyll, it is clear that the 
_ obtains and assimilates carbonic acid from the air, neverthe- 
, considering the poverty of the soil whereon it grows, there 
can be no doubt that the supply of nitrogen would be extremely 
limited, if not wholly wanting, had not drosera the power of 
obtaining this important element from captured insects :— 

We can thus understand how it is that the roots are so poorly developed. 
These usually consist of only two or three slightly divided branches, from 
half to one inch in length, furnished with absorbent hairs. It appears, 
therefore, that the roots serve only to imbibe water; though, no doubr, 
they would absorb nutritious matter if present in the soil; tor, as we shall 
hereafter see, they absorb a weak solution of carbonate of ammonia. A 
plant of Drosera, with the edges of its leaves curled inwards, so as to form 
a temporary stomach, with the glands of the closely infleeted tentacles 
pouring forth their acid secretion, which dissolves animal matter, after- 
wards to be absorbed, may be said to feed like an animal. But, differently 
from an animal, it drinks by means of its roots; and it must drink largely, 
80 as to retain many drops of viscid fluid round the glands, sometimes as 
many as 260, exposed during the whole day to a glaring sun. 

Before the experiments made by Mr. Darwin no such power as 
that of true digestion was known to exist in the vegetable kingdom. 
The most weighty and interesting chapter of his book is that 
in which he establishes by careful experiment and induction 
the fact that the leaves of drosera have the power not only of 
dissolving animal matter and reducing it to protoplasm, but of 
digesting the matter thus reduced, which is absorbed by the 
glands and incorporated with the tissues of the plant. It 
was found that nitrogenous flugls acted on the leaves of 
drosera differently from non-nitrogenous fluids, and that the leaves 
remained clasped for a much longer time on various organic 
bodies than on inorganic bodies, such as bits of glass, cinder, 
wood, &c. The irritation set up was consequently more than a 
merely fibrile, if not merely mechanical, one, such as that of 


e. 
the mimosa, or so-called sensitive plant. Followi up this 
phenomenon, the question arose, could the leaves not only absorb | 
matter already in solution but render it soluble—that is, had they | 
the power of digestion? This process, as is well known, is effected | 
in animals by means of a ferment, pepsin, together with an acid— 

erally weak hydrochloric acid—neither pepsin nor the acid having 
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were excited by the contact of any object, especially one containing 
nitrogenous matter, it was found that the outer tentacles and often 
the blades of the leaf became inflected, the leaf being converted 
into a temporary cup or stomach, the discal glands at the same 
time secreting more copiously, and the secretion becoming acid. 
These glands, moreover, were seen to transmit some influence to 
the glands of the exterior tentacles, causing them to pour forth a 
more copious secretion, which also became acid, or more acid than 
it was before, as tested by litmus paper. On presenting various 
substances it was found that they were acted upon precistly as 
they are by the gastric juice in the higher animals. In the case of 
albuminous substances the secretion similarly lost its power when 
neutralized by an ulkali, recovering it when an acid was added. 


| Like the ferment in animals it appeared to be antiseptic, arresting 


the discoloration and decay of substances such as the white of egg, 
cheese, &c., and checking the growth of mould or infusoria. Par- 
ticles of roast meat were affected precisely in the same way as b 
the gastric juice. Pure fibrin was completely absorbed, thoug: 
but slowly, the leaves being imperfectly excited. Syntonin, on 
the contrary,extracted from musele, acted quickly and energetically, 
its presence in raw meat making it even too powerful a stimulant, 
the leaves being injured or even killed. Areolar tissue was easily 
and quickly digested by the secretion, elastic tissue and cartilage 
only in part. Bone was softened and decalcified, and even dentine 
and enamel were made somewhat tender and flexible. No very 
energetic eflect was produced by gelatine, but it is well known 
that gelatine has little power of nourishing animals. Chondrin, 
both in a dry state and liquified, had far more effect. Milk was 
rapidly coagulated, and so was casein, when in the state in which 
it exists in milk, but far less so in the state in which it is 
prepared by chemists—a further point of resemblance to gastric 
Juice. Pollen and gluten, the latter especially when fresh, were 
quickly and completely digested by thesecretion. But many other 
substances, some of them containing nitrogen, were not in the least 
acted on by it, and induced inflection of the tentacles no longer 
than inorganic or insoluble objects. Such unexciting and iv- 
digestible substances were those of epidermic origin, like bits of 
human nails, balls of hair, or quills of feathers, fibro-elastic tissue, 
mucin, pepsin, urea, chitine, chlorophyll, cellulose, gun-cotton, fat, 
oil, and starch. To these Mr. Darwin adds dissolved sugar and 
gum, diluted alcohol, and vegetable infusions not containing albu- 
men, none of these substances exciting the least inflection—a 
further important proof of the identity of the ferment of drosera with 
pepsin. A series of elaborate experiments with chemical agents, such 
as salts of ammonia, or uric, malic, tartaric, and other acids, showed 
a strong tendency to cause inflection of the tentacles, nineteen out of 
the twenty-five acids tried acting either rapidly and energetically or 
slowly and slightly. The acids contained in the tissues of the plant 
itself may hence be thought to play an important part in their 
economy. Alkaloid poisons, including strychnine, quinine, nicotine, 
atropine, theine, curare, morphia, and hyoscyamus, together with 
the cobra poison, were tried with instructive, whilst varying, results. 
Some of these seem to act on elements in no way analogous to the 
nerve-cells of animals. Those which affect only nerves connected 
with the muscles, like curare, colchicine, and veratrine, could not 
be expected to act on drosera. The venom of the cobra, which 
paralyses the nerve centres in animals, had no deadly effect, merely 
causing strong inflection. In other respects a remarkable parallelism 
is to be traced. Various metallic salts, many of which are highly 
poisonous to animals, such as those of silver, mercury, gold, tin, 
arsenic, chromium, copper, and platina, are equally so to drosera. 
Not so, however, strange to say, are chloride of lead and two salts 
of barium. Equally strange is the fact that, though acetic and 
propionic acids are highly poisonous, their ally, formic acid, is by 
no means so, and that while certain vegetable acids—namely, 
oxalic, benzoic, and others—are deadly in a high degree, gallic, 
tannic, tartaric, and malic (all diluted to an equal degree), are not 
so, although malic alone of them induces inflection, But a phar- 
macopeeia, as Mr. Darwin remarks, would be requisite to describe 
the diversified efiects of various substances on drosera. Six 
other species of drosera beside rotundifolia, some of them in- 
habitants of distant countries, came under Mr. Darwin's observa- 
tion. Widely as the leaves of some of these species differ in 
shape, in functional — they differ very little, all of them 
being adapted to catching insects by nearly the same means. Two 
of these, D. spathulata and D. binata, or dichotoma, are from Aus- 
tralia, and one, D. capensis, from the Cape of Good Hope. Another 
Australian species, D. heterophylla, is made by Lindley a distinct 
genus, Sondera; but our author has nothing to say of its insect- 
catching properties, having seen none but dried specimens. 

Mr. Darwin's original researches on the power of absorption and 
true digestion in Deonga musctpula, as well as in drosera, have toa 
great extent been already made public through the lectures or 
addresses of Dr. Burdon Sanderson and Dr. Hooker. We have here 
at greater length, and in their most authentic form, the series of 
experiments by which the functions of this remarkable plant were 
for the first time established as a matter of science. The filaments 
or spicules whereby diona catches its prey, equally sensitive as 
they are, and closing with as rapid a movement, have not the same 
viscid secretion as those of drosera. They interlock on the closing of 
the lobes, like the teeth of a rat-trap. The upper surface of the lobes 
is thickly covered with small purplish or reddish glands, the rest 
of the leaf being green. In these glands rests the power of seere- 
tion and absorption, though, unlike drosera, they do not seerete 
tion of nitrogenous matter. Bits of wood, 
cork, paper, glass, &c., may be left any length of time on the 
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surface of a leaf, it remaining quite dry. If, however, the lobes | which he makes he describes a landscape admirably. 
speaking, the country seems to be monotonous. You 


close over a bit of meat or an insect, the glands over 
the whole surface of the leaf secrete copiously. The 
cells of the glands were found under microscopic examination to 
bear evidence of the process of absorption, having their contents 
aggregated in a beautiful manner into dark or pale purple, or 
colourless masses of protoplasm, these masses undergoing incessant 
changes of form, sometimes separating from one another and then 
re-uniting, exactly as in the cells of drosera. Herein is seen the 
preliminary condition of digestion. When a leaf closes over an 
object it may be said to form itself into a temporary stomach. 

the object yields ever so little of animal matter this serves as a 
peptogene, the glands on the surface pouring forth an acid 
secretion similar in action to that of the gastric juice in animals. 
Dionza is not indeed so well fitted as drosera for observation, since 
the process goes on within the closed lobes, and in consequence 
not so many experiments were tried upon it, but these were amply 
sufficient to prove that it truly digests. Insects, even beetles, after 
being subjected to the secretion for several days are surprisingly 
softened, though their hard chitinous coats are not corroded. 

The nature of the sensitiveness possessed by drosera and 
dionza, in common with certain other plants, draws Mr. Darwin’s 
special attention, and is marked out by him for future re- 
search. Although the cells of these plants are quite as sensitive 
to certain stimulants as are the tissues which surround the termi- 
nations of the nerves in the higher animals, yet these plants are 
inferior even to animals lowest down in the scale in not being 
affected except by stimulants in contact with their sensitive parts. 
By radiant heat they might indeed be affected, warm water ex- 
citing energetic movements. But the motor impulse, however 
engendered, is transmitted ata far slower rate than in animals, 
owing doubtless to the absence of nerves. Still more plainly do 
these plants exhibit their inferiority in the absence of any reflex 
action save of the most rudimentary kind, and above all in the lack 
of a central organ able to receive impressions from all points, to 
transmit their effects in any definite direction, to store them up 
and reproduce them. Still, that vegetable organisms should so far 
share functions hitherto supposed to distinguish the animal king- 
dom as to digest animal matter and to draw nutriment therefrom, 
is perhaps as remarkable a fact as has ever been recorded in the 
history of science. It brings another and a most striking illus- 
tration of the doctrine of the unity and continuity of nature. 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL.* 


R. LATOUCHE modestly prefaces his book with an apology 

for the pretension of his title. When the contents originally 
peared in the form of articles in the New Quarterly Magazine, 
he called them simply “ Notes of Travel,” and even that appears 
to have been in some ee a misnomer. For, as he travelled with 
no idea of publishing, he took no memoranda at all, and his book 
is the fruit of an afterthought and an elfort of memory. Not- 
withstanding that, or possibly because of it, itis a very good one so 
far as it goes; nor, except that it may have made some of his re- 
collections fainter, do we see that he need plead in extenuation of 
shortcomings the fact that his riding tour was interrupted by 
long periods of residence. On the contrary, it is to the delibera- 
tion of his movements that he was indebted for an unusual 
familiarity with the Portuguese and their habits, as well as for his 
roficiency in a difficult language, in which the visitor should 
“ pretty thoroughly at home if he means to profit by Portuguese 
travel. The scheme of Mr. Latouche’s work is decidedly 
original, and we wish it were more generally adopted. If he 
does not avoid the capital and the chief cities, at least he does 
not dwell upon them. Sometimes he may take advantage of the 
railway or diligences, but, as a rule, he rides ; he sticks to the by- 
ways in preference to the highways, and sometimes he heads 
adventurously across country, finding his way through the moun- 
tains and the wastes where there is no track of any kind. 
Generally, of course, he put himself in charge of a guide; oeca- 
sionally he dispensed with hired companionship, availing himself 
of the friendly offices of the chance acquaintances he might 
ae up on the road or at his resting-places. He engaged 
orses or bought them to sell again. He could make himself 
very independent of hotel comforts ; and it was just as well that he 
could do so, for in Portugal the inns are few and miserable, and 
the intelligent traveller must look out for billets as best he may. 
As is usually the case where strangers are scarce, the natives are 
inclined to be hospitable, and although they cannot understand 
that a man should travel for mere pleasure or mental improvement, 
yet they are flattered by his coming among them and showing an 
interest in their country. Repeatedly a friendly farmer would 
insist on taking Mr. Latouche in and making him feast on his 
home produce and try his wine. Now and then a curé would do 
the honours of his own parish, and show the way to the next. A 
man of accommodating temper, frank manners, and an inquiring 
turn of mind who rides about in that way naturally picks up a great 
deal of knowledge; and although the plan of Mr. Latouche’s move- 
ments may have been desultory, he appears to have sampled tbe 
country fairly. There is one marked feature in his book—he 
abstains on principle from dilating on the scenery. It is not, how- 
ever, that he cannot appreciate it, for in the single exception 
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ills and broad extents of dull, waterless woodland. When you 
do come upon running streams, the timber its character, 
and there are pleasant oases of rich foliage over verdant 


meadows. But, on the whole, Mr. Latouche’s account of the 
country is by no means encouraging to those who may be 
disposed to follow in his footsteps. They t to know 
themselves, and to reflect whether the game is worth the candle. 
He warns them that they will have to rough it; he points out 
that objects likely to be popularly interesting are few and far 
between, and, as we have said already, he insists 2 on the 
necessity of the traveller’s having fairly mastered the language 
beforehand. Then there are an infinity of shades of ceremonious 
courtesy that must be scrupulously o ed if you would avoid 
ruffling the susceptibilities of the natives. It is not as in Spain, 
where the greater includes the less,and where, if you address every- 
ee as “ Your Worship,” you may travel through the country 
without having your manners reflected on. In Portugal, it is true, 
the ragged boys in the streets style each other “ Your Worship” 
while indulging in the most offensive personalities. But there are 
at least four separate degrees of address which must be employed 
discriminatively in communicating with the different ranks of: 
society, from the high-born noble down to the peasant. 

Mr. Latouche at his start purchased a horse at Vigo, and struek 
into the country from the north, entering by the Galician frontier. 
There the river Minho forms the boundary. The Spanish town 
of Tuy is almost within a stone's throw of Valenga, on the Portu- 
goons bank, but “the inhabitants of either town are in customs, 

bits, manners, and dress almost as distinct as the people of 
Dover and those of Calais.” There is little or no inter- 
course between the two, and there never has been much. 
Where there is a jealous Custom examination, and where 
papers must be produced before passing the frontier, there 
can be little opportunity for the acquaintanceships that end in 
intermarriage. Childe Harold in his time sings of the Spaniard 
beyond the little rivulet that traces the &ontier of Portugal on the 
east, looking down on “ the Lusitanian hind the lowest of the low,” 
and it is certain that that feeling of contemptuous antipathy is still 
very universal even in Spanish Estremadura, one of the most back- 
ward and barbarous provinces in Spain. Mr. Latouche, an im- 
= observer, unhesitatingly gives the palm of superiority to the 

ortuguese, where the two races show themselves in contact. 
“The Portuguese is, at least as far as my observation goes, the 
better looking, better dressed, and better mannered of the two.” 
He confesses, however, that to the stranger approaching from the 
north the contrast would naturally be more elsewhere. 
The Gallengans are among the rudest of the motley population of 
Spain; it is they who are the drawers of water and bearers of 
burdens to all the rest of the peninsula, while the Ente Douro 
e Minho is the most flourishing part of Po: Mr. Latouche’s 
earliest experiences on horseback showed him how little he could 
count upon in the way of regular accommodation, and prepossessed 
him at the same time in favour of the people among whom he was 
venturing. Towards nightfall he overtook a ble farmer, and 
asked how far he might be from food and shelter. The farmer 
laughed, and assured him his chances were bad anywhere nearer 
than the town of Viana, which was still distant, but offered to 
show him the way to a house in the neighbourhood where he 
might make shift, failing anything better. The house proved to be 
a favourable specimen of the picturesque residence of a well- 
to-do farmer. The road that fed to it was a rough ox t 
but it was carried under the interlacing foliage of oaks 
chestnuts, intertwined with trellised: vines growing in untrimmed 
luxuriance. It opened into an outer courtyard, also roofed in with 
the vine leaves that trailed across from the side walls to the stone 
i in the centre. “It is a private house,” exclaimed Mr. 
touche. “It is the house of your Excellency,” returned the 
farmer, courteously uncovering himself, and he invited the stranger 
in, and gave him of his best. That night’s hospitality showed Mr. 
Latouche more of the habits and ways of thought ob the farming 
class than he would have learned in many days of riding from inn 
toinn, The fare, if plain, was excellent. It consisted of soup 
made of beef, bread, and cabbage, and the boiled bacalhao or 
dried codfish, both of which are national dishes, with full- 
flavoured wine which, judging from the description, must have been 
a rough but sound natural port. But the way of serving was 
rimitive. There were neither plates nor table-cloth. Ench man 

d his own earthenware bowl and wooden spoon, and when those 
above the salt had satisfied their hunger, the dishes were pushed 
down to the servants who sat below. The conversation was at 
least as piquant as the repast. The host was a strange mixture 
of shrewdness and simplicity, childishly innocent of the mode of 
life of other men who lived under different conditions of climate, 
and profoundly imbued with local gpm which he 
was ge to illustrate by stories told in perfect good faith. 
His , like most of those in Northern Portugal, was copy- 
hold. He paid a nominal rent to a landlord who had no power of 
ejecting him, and he had inherited as eldest son at the death of 
a ‘agg being responsible for the portions of the younger 
n. 

Riding through a great of Port ‘ou may imagine your~ 
self in some respects to It 
Tivers, or 
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visions of jovial husbandmen draining great draughts from the 
wine jars in the cool shade of the trellised vines, but the people 
have an idyllic fashion of singing at the top of their voices, 
answering each other in responsive couplets. Nothing can be 
more rudely primitive than their implements of farm-labour. The 
ox-cart, for instance, according to Mr. Latouche, is a legacy of the 
Roman occupation, and scarcely changed since then; the plough, a 
crooked branch, that merely scrapes the soil, and can easily 
be shouldered. But, on the other heal the Moors have left the grace- 
ful traces of their art behind them, especially on articles of crockery 
and ornament. The yokes of the oxen are characteristically embel- 
lished with genuine Moorish designs. The earthenware might be 
Moorish pottery ; the —— commonly in use are Eastern ; so are 
the gold ornaments of the women. In the way of sport, Portugal 
will not repay English visitors, wild as much of the country is, 
In the more solitary mountains there are a few wolves, wild goats, 


lynxes, and roedeer, and in the less peopled districts, not much shot 
over, a good many red-] partridges may be picked up, but then 
the shooting of red-l partridges is tame sport at best. There 


are great flights of woodcock in the winter-time, but they scatter 
themselves through the extensive forests, so that very few are 
brought to bag. Snipe are plentiful, but finding them is a lottery ; 
the marsh that is swarming with them one week may be altogether 
deserted the next. The middle-class inhabitants of the towns 
compare disadvantageously with the sturdy farmer and industrious 
peasant. The indolent shopkeeper is “ apparently quite indifferent 
as to whether he sells his g or keeps them,” but at the same 
time he takes it as a compliment to be called “ muy fino,” 
which may be translated “cute” at swindling. We cannot 
follow Mr. Latouche in his observations on art, archeology, &c., 
although on these matters he shows equal independence of judg- 
ment and intelligence. We may remark, however, that he pro- 
nounces a picture which he admired in the Cathedral of the out- 
of-the-way town of Visieu one “of the six or seven masterpieces 
of the world.” On the whole, his impressions of the Portuguese 
are highly favourable to them, although the report he gives of the 
style of travelling, away from the high roads and the lines of rail- 
way, is hardly such as to encourage his countrymen to follow in his 
footsteps. The distinctive merit of his book is its marked freshness 
and originality. He carries almost to a fault his dislike to touching 
on ground or subjects which have been traversed or described by 
previous visitors or writers ; and we may mention asan example of 
this, that, with the exception of the episode of the passage of 
the Douro, he scarcely makes any allusion to those campaigns 
of Wellington which would have been go rich a mine for ordinary 
book-making tourists. 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC HUNTER.* 


ROLIXITY, repetition, and twaddle are elements of import- 
ance in many books at the — day. Some readers can 
bear more of them than others. When a profound thought has to 
be mastered it is well to have it put in as many different ways as 
possible. But when the amount of original thought in a book 
would hardly occupy half-a-dozen lines, two hundred and ninety 
become monotonous and even wearisome. At the one hun- 
and forty-first page of the present volume (it would be 
mockery to say the present work) the author—if a writer can be 
called an author who has nothing to say, and takes two hundred 
and ninety pages to tell you so—makes the following state- 
ment :— 


I take it for granted that those who have so far followed my footsteps 
are for the most part ardent lovers of the ceramic art—in fact, bric-a-brac 
hunters—and that it is therefore their especial pleasure, when visiting the 
capitals of Europe, to seek the abodes of dealers in such articles, and visit 
them wheresoever they are to be found. 


At such a statement, made as nearly as possible in the middle of 
the book, we pause. Major Byng Hall assumes first that “ ardent 
lovers of the ceramic art” are “ bric-a-brac hunters,” and he goes 
on to take it for granted that they will hasten to visit dealers 
in every capital in which they arrive. Nothing can better 
show the scope and execution of Major Hall's present 
design than these two assumptions. The person who admits 
their truth may find some pleasure in reading on. The man 
who denies it may as well stop. He will have read only too 
much by the time he has arrived at this hundred and forty-first 
page. nfortunately for our pleasure in following Major Hall’s 

tsteps so far, we are of this latter opinion. If to “love the 
ceramic art ” is to be a bric-a-brac hunter, we prefer not to pursue 
bric-d-brac. But we do love the ceramic art. We should be glad 
to “ visit the capitals of Europe,” and even occasionally to “ seek 
the abodes of dealers ” ; but we deny that, so far as we can judge by 
this book, Major Hall knows or cares anything for what is properly 
called “ceramic art,” and we desire, if following his steps is to 
be a bric-a-brac hunter, to draw back before it is too late, and seek 
for ourselves and not under his guidance. His object, he tells us 
elsewhere (p. 32), in “ writing these pages is to offer some practical 
remarks, which may tend to aid the inexperienced lover of bric-a- 
brac in his researches.” This is a very detinite account of the 
object of the book. Yet, having read it carefully, we venture to 
say that the “lover of bric-a-brac” will not find in it a single sen- 
tence of the slightest use to him in his researches. Major Byng 

* The Bric-a-Brac Hunter. By Major H. Byng Hall. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 1875. 


Hall tells nothing about marks, nothing about pastes, nothing 
about glazes, nothing about dates, nothing about colours—nothing, 
in short, about anything that an “ardent lover of the ceramic art ” 
may not find better in his Murray or any ordinary guide-book. He 
takes his reader into the “abodes of dealers,” but he passes no 
opinion upon their comparative honesty, knowledge, skill, or re- 
sources. He mentions wonderful bargains, yet he never gives a 
hint of what are great, and what are little, prices. He speaks of great 
fortunes given for Sévres, and hints that he is acquainted with much 
gossip about some recent sales; but whenever he, so to say, looks 
particularly mysterious, and buttonholes the “ ardent lover” in a 
corner to tell him something especially remarkable, he always 
leaves off before he gets any further; and if ever it could be said 
that “ parturient mountains have produced muscipular abortions,” 
it would be of Major Byng Hall, with his “ swelling openings” 
and his “ insignificant conclusions.” Here and there we have a 
long story without point or object, and may read page after page 
to tind the dénouement without reaching anything but the end of 
the chapter. Such is the story of the Palissy dish at St. Peters- 
burg. What a story might written on the theme! How 
delicately Mr. Thackeray would have turned it about and looked 
at it and held it up to be admired! But in Major Hall’s hands 
it is utterly wearisome, totally devoid of meaning or object or 
interest. There is no reason why the story should have been “ im- 
proved.” It is good enough in its naked truth. But it would bear 
a great deal of telling, and it has not got it from Major Hall. 
There are elements of tragedy in the tale, and elements of comedy. 
But he has not made the most of them. One sentence will show 
how he has handled them. “ In the hurry of starting, not having 
been able to superintend the careful packing of my dish, I found, 
on arriving at the end of my journey, that it was smashed into 
twenty pieces.” Divested ot supernumerary commas, this is a 
curious sentence, and very typical of Major Byng Hall's style. He 
delights in commas, and peppers his page with them. But no adjust- 
ment of stops will make sense of a sentence which tells us that he 
was in the kurry of starting on arriving at the end of his journey, or 
give consistency and ence to a narrative wholly made up of 
this kind of writing. When he returns home, “in the hurry of 
starting ” perhaps, his son is thus brought in :—“ ‘ What did you do 
with the Palissy dish, dad?’ said the heir to my Spanish chateau.” 
This young gentleman is several times introduced. ‘ Love,” we 
are told at p. 21, “induces ” Major Byng Hall “to mention” him. 
A truer love would have left him out. 

I to Ma‘or Hall’s taste we may quote this passage from 
p- 16:— 

In my early boyhood, I confess for many a year to have imagined that 
all the fine specimens of china I looked on were the productions of the 
Chinese. I believed, in fact, that china was made in China, and in China 
only. But years passed on, and I found that, after all, that which is 
termed Oriental china and Japan ware was far less pleasing to my eye and 
taste than those works of art which are purely European. 


Having thus early in the book made his confession of faith, Major 
Hall can hardly expect much sympathy except from those who 
are bitten with a mania for collecting the hideous ware now so 
constantly in the market. One after another all the European 
manufactories have endeavoured to imitate “Oriental” porcelain. 
In proportion as they approached or receded from it their success 
was great or little. The pure taste in form and colour with which 
the Chinese and Japanese appear to have been gifted by nature 
raises their ceramic work, and especially those examples of it which 
were made before any contamination with European taste, or its sub- 
stitute, to a level so high that none of our “‘ Sévres, Dresden, Chelsea, 
Worcester, Derby, Frauhental, Héchst, Capo di Monte, or Buen 
Retiro,” to quote Major Hall’s list, have ever done more than 
approach it; and it is, to say the least, ungrateful in Major Byng 
Hall and the collectors of whom he pleases to constitute himself 
the spokesman, to pretend now that they despise the art of which 
their own is at best an imitation. When we speak of a beautiful 
Chelsea figure or a graceful Derby vase, we only mean that, in 
comparison with other Chelsea or Derby, this specimen is tine. 
Sévres has taken a line of its own, and thrown off the Oriental 
taste. In this it has been sometimes very successful. There is 
Sévres which is not only comparatively, but really, beautiful. 
Worcester again, so caretully and servilely copied the colouring 
and style of the Chinese and Japanese, that some of the best 
Worcester is almost as pretty as the inferior sorts of Oriental. But 
as for all the other English and for most of the French porcelains of 
the last century, it is only as curiosities, as links in the chain of 
ceramic history, as examples of tentative, experimental—we 
might almost say, barbaric—art, that they have the slightest real 
value. 

This book affords an excellent opportunity of making a formal 
protest. It is the natural product of the present fashion in china. 
Major Hall expounds the views of a school of collectors. To call 
it a “school” is, indeed, to honour it too much, but, allowing the 
term for convenience suke, it may be worth while to see what 
are its characteristics. It calls itself a school of art. Yet 
beauty is not studied. Old Chelsea is rare, and it has ab- 
solutely no other claim on our regard. Our ancestors were 
so unskilled in the arts when good King George came to the 
throne that foreigners had to be imported to paint for them and 
to play them tunes. England had a school of real art in the 
thirteenth, but none in the seventeenth, century. And when they 
began to make jugs and tea-cups they made them so hideous that, 
except to show us how far behind the Orientals we were, we can 
take no real interest in what they made. The best piece of (helsea 
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or Bow we ever saw would disfigure the room in which it stood. 
Bristol is sometimes not absolutely ugly,and Derby, at a later date, is 
often harmoniously coloured. But rt Wedgwood there was no 
real and abstract beautyin any English ware,except what was copied 
from Chinese or Japanese originals, There is for the most part a 
dulness, a dinginess in the colours, a tawdriness in the gilding, a 
want of power in the modelling, which make it simply con- 
temptible from any but the antiquarian point of view. But it is 
always for ware of this character, whether English or foreign, 
that collectors like Major Hall will give the highest prices. The 
three jars which one Earl sold and another bought last year, for 
some eleven thousand guineas, were of this kind. The green and 
the pink were dirty. They were the early attempts of the 
French manufacturers to paint such colours, and they must, 
except from Major Hall’s point of view, be pronounced failures. 
But they have all the marks and characteristics required by the 
“bric-A-brac hunter,” and they were worth—that is, the 
fetched—a fortune. As long as people have not taste enoug 
to know what is pretty, they must depend upon such criterions as 
rarity, marks, ped names, and must follow such guides as Major 
Byng Hall. It is sad enough that rarity without merit is so 
praised and admired; but it is sadder still to observe how the 
fashion of the time is moulded by such examples. Because a noble 
lord has so much money and so little taste as to collect things that 
are rare and to call them beautiful, other smaller folk are quite 
ready to follow suit, and not only to buy but to extol articles in 
which, when they pretend to art, every canon of good art is set at 
nought, but which for the most part have not the slightest claim 
to be considered anything but curiosities and relics of a time of 
low civilization and deficient knowledge of the aims and means of 
art manufacture. 


It is very wearisome and, what is worse, very unprofitable, to 
follow Major Hall in his travels. He seldom tells us anything 
new, and repeats over and over again certain sentences which seem 
to have a peculiar meaning for him and his disciples. He has a 
be of beginning as if he would tell us something worth knowing, 
and then changing the subject immediately. At “Stamboul” he 

Pe the bazaar. “ Let us,” he invites his reader, “ pass - morn- 
erein.” He then on to speak generally of the kinds of 
to be found in There is it remarked, 
about Persian, or Rhodian, or Turkish ware, beautiful as they 
are, than there is of majolica in the chapters on Italy, and 
that is as little as saa When we have read the 
paragraph to the end, and have not yet been taken to the bazaars, 
We come upon a fresh paragraph beginning thus :—* In bidding 
adieu to the Eastern capital,” and soon. “ Bidding adieu,” when 
we have never got to it! How can we leave the place before 
we have reached it? By the same process, we suppose, by which 
we arrive at the end of a journey in the hurry of starting. A few 
pages later, however, the bazaar crops up again, and we have the 
well-worn description of the merchant with his pipe and his 
coffee, his politeness, his deliberation, and his demand of twice as 
much as he will take. There is plenty of this kind of thing in 
the book. The reader is invited in much the same fashion to 
other capitals; and when he has read to the end, if he survive so 
tong he will tind his knowledge of where to go for “ bric-a-brac” 
and how much to give for it, precisely where it was; while, unless 
he is very forgiving indeed, he will feel towards Major Byng Hall 
much as Major Byng Hall himself may be supposed to feel towards 
some dealer in Bond Street or Vienna who has taken him in. 


NALOPAKHYANAM; THE TALE OF NALA.* 


sige Regius Professor of Hebrew at Cambridge has brought 
out this book under the auspices of the Syndics of the Uni- 
versity Press with a special object, and he specifies that object so 
succinctly in his few lines of preface that we cannot do better than 
quote it. The work is “ intended for the benefit of those persons 
who are deterred from the study of Sanskrit in consequence of the 
complicated characters in which that language is usually printed.” 
Our duty as reviewers contines us to this, the declared purpose of 
the work; but as the Tale of Nada is not familiar to all the world, 
we may be spared a few words to say briefly what it is. The tale 
forms a favourite episode of the Mahi-bharata. It relates how 
the Princess Damayanti, at a swayamvara, or public choice of a 
husband, selected Nala from a host of competitors human and 
divine; how the pair married, were blessed with offspring, and 
lived a life of happiness, until Nala was seized with that fatal love 
of gambling which was so prevalent among the old Hindus. 
Nala played at dice with a crafty brother. He lost his money, 
jewels, clothes, kingdom, everything ; one stake only was left, his 
wife. He was urged and taunted to make her the last stake, but 
had the strength to refuse. The pair were driven out destitute 
and all but naked into the wilderness, and then Nala endeavoured 
to persuade his wife to return to her father’s Court. She refused, 
and the distracted husband abandoned her while she slept. Both 
passed through many adventures, but at length they and their 


* Nalopakhydnam ; or, the Taleof Nala. Containing the Sanskrit Text 
in Roman Characters, followed by a Vocabulary in which each Word is 
placed under its Root, with Reference to Derived Words in Cognate Lan- 

ages, and a Sketch of Sanskrit Grammar. By the Rev. T. Jarrett, M.A., 
rine Coll.; Regius Professor of Hebrew, late Professor of Arabic, and 
formerly Fellow of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge. Printed for the 
Syndics of the University Press. 


children were reunited, Nala regained his throne, and recommenced 
a reign of justice and wisdom. The text of this story has been 

inted several times. It has been rendered into literal Latin by 

pp, and into English verse by Dean Milman, in a metre imita- 
tive of the original measure. The story is of moderate length, it 
is written in a simple style, and is told with much pathos. It has 
consequently been a favourite book for the use of students, and it 
has been printed with vocabularies and other helps to assist their 
progress. We may add that it was one of the Sanskrit works 
translated into Persian by the celebrated Shaikh Faizi under the 
= of the Emperor Akbar, and that his translation is still 
read. 

The “ complicated characters ” in which Sanskrit is written are 
undoubtedly an obstacle to the study of the language. But 
the difficulty is, we think, more imaginary than real, and it is one 
that must be got over if anything more than a mere superficial 
knowledge of the language is desired. We are well aware that 
the power of mastering a new character varies greatly. One mind 
will accomplish more in a few hours than another will achieve in 
as many days. But it must be remembered that books like the 
one before us are intended chiefly for men already versed in more 
than one language, men whose linguistic tastes are carrying them 
onwards to the study of language in general. To such minds the 
acquisition of a new character can rarely be a matter of real diffi- 
culty, and the learning of it ought at least to be attempted, 
not shrunk from in despair. In this work the whole of the 
story is printed in Roman letters. This is followed by a 
Vocabulary in which the words occurring in the text are arranged 
and explained under their respective roots. Accompanying this 
there is an alphabetical list of the words, directing the student to 
the root under which each will be found in the Me eae a 
Lastly, there is ‘a Sketch of Sanskrit Grammar,” consisting chiefly 
of tables of inflections. The transcription in Roman characters 
is a mechanical work requiring only steady attention, and but one 
error has met our eye. e compilation of the Vocabulary was an 
easy task, as Bopp had supplied the materials for it in his Glossa- 
rium Sanscritum. Ina work of this kind, which contains only a 
mere sketch of grammar, the Vocabulary ought to be very full, 
and should contain many things not necessary for students who 
have gone through a regular course of grammar. Better far that 
it should be redundant than deficient. But the very first entry is 
defective. In Sanskrit a and an are negative prefixes correspond- 
ing to the Greek a dy. We find nothing about this under a, 
though we do find an explanation under an. There would 
have been no harm done either, if the learner had been 
told or reminded that a is a temporal augment equivalent to é. 
Professor Monier Williams has thought this worthy of notice 
in his great Dictionary. If needful there, how much more 
nece here! The completeness and worth of a vocabulary can 
only be tested by actual use. We have accordingly taken up at 
random the first six couplets of Section VIII. and have used the 
Vocabulary in working them out, with the following results. In 
the second line the word unmattavad occurs; the Vocabulary ex- 
plains unmatta, but there is nothing to show the effect of the affix 
vad. In the next line we meet with the compound word samd- 
vishta, but on turning to the Index and Vocabulary we do not find 
it, and then we are set speculating as to the way in which com- 
age have been dealt with, whether upon principle or at random. 

e find sam-a-kula, sam-a-hita, and other compounds with sam-d, 
but why sam-d-vishta should have been omitted we have been 
unable to discover. The reader, it is true, may find the word 
vishta under its proper root, and he may then look out the preposi- 
tions sam and 4, and endeavour to discover their effect. Having 
done this, he may perhaps arrive at a general idea of the meaning 
of the compound, just as a tiro in Latin might ibly work out 
the meaning of compromissum if he were told that it came from 
mitto with con and pro prefixed. If this were a solitary instance 
of omission, it might be passed over as an oversight ; but in these 
six couplets we meet with the prepositional compounds anu-rakta, 
ava-sishta, and d-vrajan; and although in the Vocabulary there 
are other compounds formed with anu, ava, and 4, these parti- 
cular words are not to be found, so the learner is left to develop 
their signification from the meaning of their component parts. 
The influence of prepositions in verbal compounds is at least 
as varied and as subtle in Sanskrit as it is in Greek or Latin; it 
is a subject deserving of critical attention, and therefore it 
is one that should be explained and illustrated for students, not 
left open to their unaided sagacity. We shall have more to sa 
upon this subject in dealing with the Grammatical Sketch, but it 
may more appropriately be observed here that the author would 
have done well to imitate, not only occasionally but invariably, 
that learned and systematic work which he refers to as his guide, 
Westergaard’s Radices Lingue Sanscrite. In that work there 
are subjoined to every root the various compounds formed from 
it by means of simple and oe prepositions. But the six 
couplets are not yet exhausted. The word Arita in the third 
couplet does not appear either in the Index or in the Vocabu- 
lary, though its root and other forms appear in the latter. This 
omission, however, may be passed over as trivial, and not 
likely to trouble even a young student. In the fourth couplet 
comes Vrthatsené, a name it is true, but, as the Orientals 
say, “a name with a meaning.” Vrthat is explained, but send 
is not, and it is hardly conceivable that this word should never 
occur by itself in the course of so many pages. At any rate, the 
name Vrihatsenad was as worthy of explanation as the name 
Punyasloka, which occurs a few lines before it, and tinds a defini- 
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tion in the Vocabulary. On looking out the word Bhdga, which | 
occurs in the sixth couplet, we find the derivatives of the roots 
bhaj and bhanj ranged indiscriminately under the latter, though 
the radicals and their respective derivatives have a clear difference 
of meaning. We have now got to the ent of our six couplets, and 
have only to express our hope that chance has led us to a bad 
specimen of the work. Before quitting the Vocabulary entirely it 
may be well to notice the references to what the author calls 
“ derived languages.” So far as Pali and Hindi are concerned, the 
term “derived ” is applicable, but it is somewhat startling at the 
resent day to find a Professor classifying Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
¢., among the derivatives from Sanskrit. 

On turning to the “ Sketch of Grammar,” which we take in the 
order in which it is given us, we are struck with amazement at the 
elementary instruction given in the second page. Sanskrit, as is 
well known, pays especial attention to the combination and permu- 
tation of letters, and it is this which has made it so powerful an 
instrument for philological criticism. The rules for the combina- 
tion of vowels are very simple and precise. They are subject to 
two changes called res cathode Guna and Vriddhi, which are all- 
important. It is hardly conceivable, but still the principle upon 
which these changes are based is here mis-stated; the rule given 
for the formation of the Vriddhi is wrong, and so are several of the 
examples. If a little more attention had been paid to the Grammar 
from which the Sketch has been avowedly taken, this error could 
not have been made. There is no such fault to be found with the 
other rules of what is technically called Sandhi (junction), but it 
would have been better in the section headed Visargato have dealt 
with that alphabetical sign itself rather than with the letter s, its 
occasional representative. We do not profess to have waded through 
all the Paradigmas of terminations, but we have glanced over them, 
and have marked only one inaccuracy, by which the neuter form 
of the — is given as the masculine ; but as the stu- 
dent is refe to the scheme of declension, he may rectify this 
error himself. Long tables of terminations are dry and wearisome 
things to deal with. They are useful for reference, but they are 
the most repulsive of all the uninviting forms that grammar assumes. 
Some few rules are given explanatory of the principles and varia- 
tions of conjugation, but these might have been dealt with more 
fully, and certainly they would have been simplified if the writer 
had made use of the grammatical terms Gunaand Vriddhi, instead 
of describing the process on each occasion of its being required. In 
all rules brevity combined with perspicuity is most etlective, and 
what could more briefly and effectually describe the distinction be- 
tween two conjugations than saying that one requires Guna of 
the radical vowel and the other forbids it? The grammar in this 
volume claims to be only a sketch, and it would therefore be unfair 
to be severe a its deficiencies. Yet there are two matters which 
are not merely important to students, but are interesting also 
to men seeking only a superficial acquaintance with the opera- 
tion of Sanskrit grammar. positions are little used in Sanskrit, 
except in combination with verbs and their derivatives. Their 
effect upon verbal roots is a matter of importance, and has a special 
interest for classical scholars. The only explanations of them to 
be found in this book are the brief definitions of the vocabulary. 

ars give lists of these words with examples of their 
varied effects. Such a list in the present work would have occupied 
but little space, and would have added much to its use- 
fulness. Besides the compounds of verbs with preposi- 
tions, there are many other varieties of compounds, of 
nouns, adjectives, participles, and adverbs, and in the later 
Sanskrit writings this power of forming compounds has in a 
great degree usurped the place of the inflections of nouns and 
verbs. To use the words of Mr. Monier Williams, Sanskrit abounds 
in compounds “to a degree wholly unequalled in any other 
age, and it becomes necessary to study the principles on 
which they are constructed before the learner can es, to under- 
stand the simplest sentence in the most elementary book.” But 
not a word in explanation of these compounds appears in the 
Grammar before us. Translations of some of them are given in the 
Vocabulary, but the principles of their construction deserve special 
notice. 

Mr. Jarrett has devised a new system of transliteration for his 
book, the chief feature in which is, that instead of using accents 
or prosodial long marks, he distinguishes the long vowels by a dot 
placed over them. This compels him to use an ? without a dot 
when the vowel is short, which is at first rather troublesome to 
the reader. His system is simple enough and sound enough ; but 
it is not likely to oust those previously in use, and but little good 


TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FOREFATHERS.* 
(Second Notice.) 


NTHONY TYRRELL, “ who was four times a Catholic and 
three times turned Protestant,” was a very poor creature in- 
deed. It perhaps hardly becomes those who have never had the 
terrible alternative forced upon them to judge severely the weak- 
ness of renegades who abjure their convictions under the fear of an 
excruciating death. But nothing can excuse the baseness of aman 
who turns king’s evidence, as Tyrrell did, against his own friends 
and co-religionists, whose faith it is abundantly clear that he 
never ceased really to share, but many of whom he was instru- 
mental in bringing to the gibbet, and that, too, on charges which, 
by his own admission, were for the most part wholly tulse. His 
confession was written after his first return to his original creed, 
and placed in the hands of Father Persons, who prepared it for 
publication, but naturally judged that “ the relapses of the subject 
of the narrative would have spoiled the edification of the story.” 
Mr. Morris, regarding the matter from a different point of view 
after the lapse of three centuries, as naturally considers it well 
worth publishing for the light it throws on “ the historical features 
of a very interesting period,” and has thus very properly included 
it in the records he is engaged in editing. If the story is dis- 
graceful to Tyrrell himself, it is hardly less discreditable to those 
who consented to employ his services and encouraged him in his long 
course of systematic dissimulation. Mr. Morris has used a tran- 
script, preserved in the Public Record Office, of the original MS. 
in the Archives of the English College at Rome. Tyrrell’s family, 
it may be observed, claimed descent from the famous Sir Walter 
who shot William Rufus. He was himself at one of the English 
Universities, but, being unable to pay the fees for his degree, left 
for the Continent, whence he shortly returned, and was seized asa 
Popish recusant and detained a year and a half in prison. His 
father had previously left England on account of his religion. On 
his return Anthony repaired to Rome, where, after two years’ 
study at the English Collage, he was ordained priest, and returned 
to England; but he never became what Mr. Froude, with charac- 
teristic inaccuracy, calls him, a Jesuit. Soon after his arrival he 
was again seized, and imprisoned in the Gatehouse, but managed 
to escape. His third imprisonment was in 1586, when he was 
sent to the Counter, and here commences his own interesting, 
though somewhat long-winded, narrative. He was sent for b 
Mr. Justice Young, who appears to have acted throughout as his 
evil genius, and was ase with threats and promises;through many 
interviews, till he at length agreed to take “an ungodly oath on an 
ungodly book ”—the English Prayer-book ; and, being still further 
alarmed by the apprehension and condemnation of Ballard and others 
mixed up in the Pabingten plot, he finally resolved “to become a 
Judas in kind,” and wrote to tell Justice Young that he would serve 
his behests, and would turn Protestant. His overtures were eagerly 
accepted. Young assured him that the Lords of the Council were 
rejoiced to hear of his conversion, and at his own request procured 
him an interview with the Lord Treasurer Burghley, who re- 
ceived him very graciously :— 

I came before his presence, and prostrating myself at his feet he bade me 
arise, and with unctuous words began to tell me how glad he was to hear 
of my penitent mind, and should be much gladder if I meant that I had 
written unfeignedly. He told me as he doubted not but that God could call 
a man home at all times miraculously, as He called Paul and others, yetmy 
conversion could not be but strange, both by reason of my bringing up and 
long conversation ; adding that subite mutationes were valde periculose, or 
at least suspiciose, which, as I remeber, were then his words, and there- 
fure he willed me to deal sincerely and plainly in everything. I protested 
unto him that so I would, and that I would halt in nothing, and protested 
moreover that I would become a conformable man in all respects unto her 
Majesty, and was sorry with all my heart that I had swerved from her 
Majesty’s laws, which was only by reason of my perverse opinions, and 
therefore most humbly craved pardon for that which was past, and I did 
swear to be true and obedient for the time to come. “ Deceived,” quoth 
“T might be in my religion, but traitor in my heart I was never. But w 
I perceived how hard a thing it was to be a Papist, and no traitor, and 
therefore I was fully minded to relinquish both the one and the other.” 

He now asked Mr. Young to lend him some “ virtuous books,” 
and was accordingly provided with ‘“ a comfortable piece of work 
to bring a man headlong unto the devil, forsooth, Calvin’s Justi; 
tions in English.” But Burghley, who was not slow in percei 
with whom he had to deal, took care also to lieep hina well aaa 
with copious interrogations, his answers to which, inculpating 
various innocent persons, were, according to his own account, almost 
wholly false. Meanwhile he was to continue to act as a Roman 
Catholic priest, confessing and saying mass in the prison, in order 


can be gained by adding another discordant element to the long- 
vexed question of spelling, which is continually widening, and 
now seems further than ever from settlement. There appeared to 
be some 
ment in India settled a scheme of spelling to be followed in all 
public documents; but now that the India Office has authorized 
another system for use at home, that expectation must be abandoned, 
and every man is left as before to adopt that mode of spelling 


which seemeth him 

An opinion as to the worth of this book might be expressed in 
a few words; but, ing into consideration the position of the 
author and the auspices under which the work appears, we have 
entered into details, and have endeavoured to make it give its own 
character. If the result is unsatisfactory, we may regret, but 


cannot help it. 


on ape of an approach to uniformity when the Govern- | 


to discover and betray the secrets of his unsuspecting brethren. 
Some qualms of conscience he could hardly help feeling from time 
to time, but these were easily set aside by his new masters :— 


| “Dissemble,” quoth Justice Young, “marry, what else, Mr. Tyrrell ? 
Dissemble, and spare not, remember always the cause wherefore and why 
you do it. You can do God no better service than in hunting and decipher- 
ing out traitors; and as for their works of abomination that you are 
forced to exercise, remember always the example of Naaman Syrus, that 
when you are in the midst of all idolatry, as hearing or saying of Mass, lift 
up your heart to the only Lord of Israel, although you suffer your knees to 
bow before this wicked Baal.” 


Burghley wrote to him in the same sense :— 


I have three or four days past read your letters written since you came to 

* The Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, related by Themselves, 
Second Series. Edited by John Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus, 
London: Burns & Uates. 1875. 
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the Clink, and by reason of my continual business I have deferred to answer 
uu, which in truth at this time I cannot do so largely as if I were free from 
usiness [ would. Therefore in brief this know you, that | like both your 
wisdom and loyalty so well, as I can find nothing to advise you of other- 
wise than I see yourself hath thought. Your dissimulation is to a good 
end, and therefore both tolerable and commendable. I pray you therefore 
persevere therein, as I will persevere in good will. 
In haste, 23rd of September, 1586. 
Your loving friend, 
W. BurGcHiey. 


The Queen herself, to whom Burghley had submitted a letter of 
Tyrrell’s, condescended to express her approval. “The letter was 
very agreeable to her, both for the style and affection of the man, 
which she greatly commendeth.” 

Meanwhile Tyrrell’s own estimate of the value of the evidence 
he had supplied may be inferred from the following passage in his 
narrative :— 

O mind, fraught ‘full of malice, what cause had I to write thus, either 
against Pope, priest, Queen of Scots, Catholic, or other? From Pope I 
never heard hurt or harm against our Queen or country; I have seen him 
shed tears, and have heard him wish that all the blood in his body were 

ilt to do our country good. For Catholic priests, I protest on my soul, 
that since the time I have conversed with them myself in England, which 
is now more than six years, I never heard of any of them but that he wished 
as well to her Majesty as to his own soul, and would willingly bestow his 
own life, to the loss of the uttermost — of his blood, for the preservation 
and safety of her Majesty, and that in all their sermons and exhortations, 
as well public as private, they persuade her subjects to all obedience, and to 
pray for her Majesty, as also to suffer the infliction of her penal laws with 
all patience, and not to resist or move sedition for any cause whatsoever. 
This is all I know of all priests, I protest before Almighty God, and no 
other, wherefore I have most deeply slandered them, and am on my knees 
to ask them pardon and forgiveness, 


And he _ on to say that he knows nothing whatever about the » 


Queen of Scots, and will therefore neither accuse nor excuse her. 
His employers were insatiable in their thirst for information of 
the kind to suit their purposes, but he expresses his conscientious 
conviction that, while they never found any fault with his 
“abominable lies,” they must have been well aware of them; 
“my Lord Treasurer is: not so simple but that he might perceive 
how that in many places I lied grossly.” After some months 
Tyrrell was liberated from the Clink, and sent to play the spy 
abroad, when he at once again professed himself a Catholic and 
wrote his confession. However, he returned to England and to 
his former practices, and was induced to promise to retract his 
confession, and make a second abjuration of his religion publicly at 
St. Paul’s Cross. Sunday, Jan. 31, 1588, was the day fixed for the 

, and a great concourse of people came together to hear 

im. But, instead of carrying out his engagement, when brought 
into the pulpit he began an address of an exactly opposite drift, 
reatlirming the contents of his confession, and solemnly protesting 
his unshaken adherence to the “holy Catholic faith of the Roman 
Apostolic and Universal Church.” As he did not expect to be 
allowed to proceed with this discourse, he had taken the precaution 
of preparing copies of it to scatter among the crowd, one of which 
was picked up and preserved by a young Roman Catholic priest, 
notwithstanding the proclamation instantly made by Mr. Justice 
Young that none should be read or retained on pain of death; and 
from this other copies were afterwards taken and spread abroad. 
Father Persons’s narrative, appended to Tyrrell’s confession, ends as 
follows 

But in the main space, all was in marvellous hurly and burly at Paul’s 
Cross, where the people had heard three sermons in one hour, all contrary 
the one to the other; the first of the preacher in praise and credit of 
Tyrrell ; the second of Tyrrell himself in derogation of the preacher; the 
third of Justice Young threatening death to those that should believe 
Tyrrell. But the concourse of people was so unruly as Tyrrell was carried 
— on men’s shoulders to the gaol of Newgate, by St. Nicholas’s shambles 
in Newgate market, the Protestants crying out vengeance upon him, and 
he weeping bitterly and knocking his breast, and affirming that he had 
done nothing that day but upon mere force and compulsion of his con- 
science ; and the concourse was so great about the prison as they were 
forced to change him within two hours after to the Counter, where none 
eame unto him but Topclitfe and Young. And bya certain chink of a wall 
he conferred daily for three months with one Alexander Hambleton, a 
Scotchman and Catholic, that was prisoner for his conscience in the next 
chamber, what passed between them, and what spies the two said persecu- 
tors had among the Catholics, whereof advice was given and much hurt 
avoided. And in this case did the said Alexander leave him ; and when 
he got his liberty to come over into Flanders, Tyrrell remained still in 
prison. 

Anthony , however, was destined to give another proof of 
his incorrigible weakness and inconstancy. On the 8th December 
following he again appeared at St. Paul’s Cross, and this time 
actually delivered his “ recantation or abjuration” of all he had 
said before, denouncing the “notorious and outrageous trespass” 
he had committed in that same place the previous January, and 
attributing his reconversion to Protestantism to a dangerous ill- 
ness he-had since suffered in prison. He had, in fact, when wearied 
out with his confinement, written again to Burghley to supplicate 
his favour on any terms that might be prescribed, and hence his 
second appearance at St. Paul’s Cross. After this his name dis- 
appears from public life. He lived for many years, officiating 
apparently as an Anglican clergyman. But in his old age he 
yielded to the persuasion of his brother, and retired to Belgium, 
where he could openly profess the religion which he had all along 
in his heart believed. His name is found, Mr. Morris tells us, in a 
manuscript list of apostates, with the note added, Mortuus est 
penitens. He had certainly much cause for repentance. But the 
chief interest of the narrative to us arises from the curious and 
unpleasant light it throws on the tactics of Elizabeth’s Govern- 


ment in its dealings with Papists. For the case of Anthony 
Tyrrell was not singular. There was, for instance, a Mr. Johnes 
or Jhones, “a minister who got into the Marshalsea prison,” and 
being there received into the Roman Catholic Church, used his 
means of information thus procured, as Tyrrell did, for purposes of 
oe in the service of the Government. 

. Morris's editorial task has been a simpler one in this than 
in the previous volume, and we have less to complain of in the 
execution. But it would be a convenience to his readers if he 
would supply dates more frequently, in a narrative which some- 
times rivals the involutions of Herodotus, as also if he placed the 
titles of the chapters at the head of the alternate pages, instead 
of merely continuing one running title throughout. We gather 
from the preface that a third series is likely soon to follow. 


WHAT WILL THE WORLD SAY?* 


R. GIBBON has given himself a difficult task in his last 
novel. ‘The inconsistencies of a wayward nature, where a 
sesame and uncertain temper is mated with a good heart at 
ttom and a fierce uncertain kind of conscience, are as hard to 
depict in words as are the more subtle atmospheric effects of sea 
or.mountain-side by pigments. The fleeting changes of mood 
caused by things said and done, and due as much to personal in- 
fluences which cannot be rendered by a writer as to the self-evident 
effects of the cause assigned, are hard to make manifest even by 
set scenes; but we confess that Mr. Gibbon has done at least 


| a8 well as any one not a giant in the art would have done, and his 


attempt is in itself creditable. So much of the novel literature of the 
present day is mere sign-painting that we are thankful for any- 
thing of deeper and more delicate intuition; and a study of 
character is always interesting. The whole meaning of What 
will the World Say? is character-painting ; though also there are 
some scenes and descriptions in it which are specially bright and 
vigorous, and the story does not lack that intricacy of action, those 
mysteries and mistakes, which are assumed to be necessary to the 
existence of a perfect plot. 

Of all the scenes and descriptions in this novel, the opening one 
seems to us the best. It is fresh, full of colour, sweet with the 
sweetness of youth and nature, hope and innocence; one of those 
pure idyls which find a responsive chord in all hearts, and lighten 
up the imagination with pleasant imagery. It sets the measure of 
graceful thought and language, and, had the whole been equal to 
that first scene, What will the World Say ? would have been one of 
the most decided successes of its day. But we are bound to the 
truth, and the truth is that Mr. Gibbon’s later work is not nearly 
so excellent as this earliest portion. The character of Bess is a 
little revolting, in spite of the good heart at bottom; and Coila’s 
sacrifice is unnatural and irritating. Unselfishness is an admirable 
quality when held in due subordination to intellect and honour ; 
but the unselfishness which consists in giving up a lover who 
loves, and peremptorily refusing to continue even the shadowy 
kind of engagement already existing, because another girl 
loves him who would be a better match for him, is a little 
overstrained. And when virtues are thus overstrained, they 
make the whole thing go crookedly, and spoil the beauty 
and cohesion of a story. Besides, is there not an honour 
in fidelity? How could Coila reconcile it to herself to give 
Austin so much unhappiness for the doubtful chance of his taking 
her cousin Bess in place of herself? Where was the intrinsic 
modesty of a loving woman when she thus took it on herself 
to carve out the future of her lover and to arrange his life for 
him? We wish that Mr. Gibbon had at all events given her 
some kind of excuse in the misapprehension which aye d 
plays so large a part in novels when lovers have to be sepa- 
rated. He is more original in dispensing with the familiar 
machinery, but less probable. For the clinging fidelity of love is 
not selfishness when it is love coveted and returned. It has then, 
as we have said, the additional ties of honour and tenderness 
to keep it in its place; and a woman who can give up her 
lover because another woman has a ion for him is one 
not worth loving at all. But the character of Coila is well 
sketched for what it is, and especially is that small thread of sullen- 
ness and obstinacy which would naturally run through such a 
temper as hers nicely indicated. In this again Mr. Gibbon shows 
courage; he has dared to make his saint human, and to credit his 
fairest and most devoted heroine with a fault which is neither 
romantic nor lovely, but only natural. 

Of Bess Marjoribanks we have not so much good to say. She 
strikes us as unpleasantly coarse and overdrawn. Granting the 
ethnological value of her mother’s blood, still she was English by 
her father’s side, and the influences of education and surrounding 
would surely have had more weight with her than Mr. Gibbon 
has allowed. A very little toning down would have brought her 
into better form and clearer colour; but her easily aroused passion 
and sharp language, her bold deeds and her wild selfishness, alter- 
nated with better impulses as wild, and the one as warmly ex- 
pressed as the other, leave an uncomfortable impression on one’s 
mind; and the verdict of most readers will be summed up in one 
word—virago. Now a handsome young heiress, co-heroine with 
the saint, if not indeed supreme on her own account, ought not to 

* What will the World Say? A Novel. By Charles Gibbon, Author 


of “In Honour Bound,” “ Robin Gray,” &c. 3 vols, London: Richard 
Bentley & Sow. 1875. 
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be painted so as to make you think of a fish-wife as her natural 
type, and that to which she will come by the process of develop- 
ment. Let her have dash and spirit, and even temper, still there 
should always be that distinction made between fire and coarse- 
ness, spirit and rudeness, unconventionality and vulgarity, 
which divides the Amazon from the virago. And this distinc- 
tion is just that which we do not think Mr. Gibbon has 
made; hence we are compelled to pronounce Bess a failure, and 
we fancy that the opinion of women would mostly coincide with 
our own. In the opening scene, of which we have already 
spoken, we have indications of her character very graphically and 
spiritedly given, with nothing of the violence by which she is 
spoilt as the story goes on; and at the last, when her better nature 
asserts itself with somewhat startling suddenness, we find her 
well presented; but in all the middle term, when she is wavering 
between her nobler and her more ignoble self, between taking 
Coila’s happiness from her and giving up her own desires, she is 
overdrawn, and therefore less than satisfactory. We think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Gibbon did well in keeping her with the Major. It 
would have been weak to kill him off just at the nick of 
time, and so to save her from the consequences of her own folly. 
Novel writers, as a rule, are cowards in their work. They create 
difficulties, and put their people into traps; but, unlike real life, 
they always contrive a way of escape when things are at the worst, 
and, when they give sour grapes to be eaten, forbear the natural 
consequence of teeth set on edge. Most writers would have killed 
off Major Kilgour, alias Macbeth, when his presence had become 
troublesome and a hindrance to the smooth running of Bess’s 
fortunes ; that is, they would have first made their peccant heroine 
tling herself into an abyss, and then would have pulled her up 
again. But it is better art and truer nature to let seeds fructify 
according to their kind, and not insist on thistles growing figs for 
their latest harvest. The more repulsive circumstances may of 
course be modified, as they might be in real life, but the truest art 
is always that which has least effort, least strangeness, and makes 
least use of chances and improbuabilities. 

Both Mr. Marjoribanks and Major Kilgour are good characters ; 
both morally faulty, yet by no means bad all through, but each 
with his due share of goodness. The former is of the order of 
the self-made, and reads like a portrait. Some of the anecdotes 
too are apparently copied from life, and we note what we presume 
to be a curious coincidence in one which Punch illustrated almost 
simultaneously with the appearance of What will the World Say? 
We will extract it :— 

There were those, however, who, whilst bowing before him, laughed at 
him behind his back and told all sorts of queer stories about what they 
ey called his eccentricity. 

his was one of them. When fitting up the library at Ravelston, a 
bookseller’s assistant attended to learn with what works he desired to fill 
his shelves. 

“Oh, anything from six inches to a foot-and-a-half,” was the answer. 

The mar. was astonished, but made a note of the order. 

“ Will you have them bound in Russia or Morocco, sir ? ” 

“Confound you, what should I send my siller from home fur ?—get them 

bound in Glasgow.” 
Also, the expression immediately following, “He was munifi- 
cent to charities—which the wicked ones said was his fire-insur- 
ance,” reads like a current mot caught and applied; and the para- 
graphs still further elucidating his character are just as full of 
the subtle indications of a living model :— 

He accomplished much good ; he conferred many favours, but he had an 

unfortunate way of letting everybody know what he had done, and that 
robbed his benevolence of much of its savour. Those who would have been 
most grateful felt that he had deprived them of the highest privilege of 
gratitude—that of being the first to acknowledge the debt. 
Perhaps, for a man of iron will, Mr. Marjoribanks ruled his woman- 
kind with too light a hand, and gave them their heads too entirely ; 
but the manner in which he maintains his position with Bess 
when she has run off with Major Kilgour, and, while neither afraid 
to meet her lest he should be over-softened nor willing to see her 
really starve, does just what bare duty demands, and is not too harsh 
nor too kind, isa point well made and a clever distinction admirably 
shown. The character of Major Kilgour is as happy in its way. 
True, he is an adventurer and not over-scrupulous, ee he is nota 
ruffian, nor a villain, and we know that Bess will do well enough 
in the future as his wife. She might have had worse bread tu eat 
from that bitter brewing of hers, and on the whole she gets 
bravely out of the coil which she wound about herself. The friends 
to whom the Major introduced her are admirably touched :— 

He presented her to many friends: ladies in faded finery ; gentlemen with 
all the airs of princes, and with very hungry faces. Counts and countesses, 
—— colonels, and majors seemed to be very numerous in the circle of 

is acquaintances. All spoke of a good time coming, when the “ Restora- 
tion ” should take place ; but all seemed to suffer much privation in the 
meanwhile, ae they bore it with much gaiety of heart. One set be- 
longed to Spain, the other to France, and the latter seemed to be much the 
more prosp of her husband’s friends, 

She was interested, amused, and sometimes puzzled ; for there were fre- 
quent mysterious meetings, and once or twice the Major hinted that it 


might be necessary to leave her suddenly. He awaited instructions from | 


Don Carlos, and they might arrive at any moment. The novelty had not 
quite worn off when she began to realise that she was moving in a society 
of theatrical nobility ; the decorations and jewels appeared to her like those 
of the players in olla tinsel and paste. She felt as if she had 
become the associate of smugglers, or worse. 
She held her tongue, and tried to shut her eyes to the equivocal character 
of the society to which she was introduced. 
But to one brouxht up as Bess had been it was not easy to adopt the 
its of an entirely new world and a new system. The people were 


strange, and their ways were strange; they talked so grandly of Empires, 
Republics, and Communes, that every man seemed to hold the fate of a 
nation in his hand, and every lady seemed to be conscious of the power of 
directing what that fate was to be. All this contrasted so oddly with the 
present condition of the people that, after the first bewilderment of novelty, 
she began to wonder whether or not they were sane. The men were 
heroes ; the women all heroines. Bess was unfortunate in this :—she could 
not recognise a hero in a threadbare coat, or a heroine in faded silk. 

There is always something to admire in Mr. Gibbon’s work. It is 
for one thing good-tempered, and for another not hysterical. A 
ser#ible and manly strain runs through it, and is in this present 
book nowhere seen more than in the two facts of which we have 
spoken—namely, the method of treatment adopted by Mr. Marjori- 
banks to his disobedient daughter, and the finer dash of nobleness 
that redeems the character of Major Kilgour from the common- 
place odiousness of a vulgar adventurer. For all that, however, 
we always have a feeling that the author of Robin Gray could do 
better if he tried, and the consciousness of a certain want which, 
if ——— would lift his work into a higher region of art. 
has talent, observation, good temper, cleverness ; but he ny 
wants that supreme quality of genius by which art is made immortal, 
and without which artists are at the best only clever and con- 
scientious journeymen, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 
\ DE MOUY’S new volume brings before us two distin- 


e guished personages of the last century, Stanislaus Augustus, 
King of Poland, and Mme. Geoffrin.* It consists of letters pub- 
lished from the originals preserved in the archives of the Ponia- 
towski family ; and this interesting correspondence gives us day by 
day the principal events of the earlier part of the reign of Stanislaus, 
and especially the incidents which preceded, accompanied, and fol- 
lowed the first partition of Poland. M. de Mouy’s introductory 
essay and the numerous illustrative notes scattered throughout the 
volume elucidate the facts related in the letters, and show the 
importance, from a political point of view, of the confidential reve- 
lations made by the King to the lady who had obtained his friend- 
ship. Rulhiére’s Histoire de lanarchie de Pologne must henceforth 
be studied by the light of M. de Mouy’s collection, and this series 
of letters, written with the utmost abandon, brings out in a pleasing 
manner the honest, frank, and upright character of the unfortunate 
monarch. We need not say anything of Mme. Geoffrin, whose salon 
occupied so important a place in the history of Parisian society ; 
it may be observed, however, that very few of her letters had pre- 
viously appeared in print, a fact which gives additional value to 
the present publication. The volume is illustrated by an excellent 
portrait of Stanislaus Augustus and two facsimiles. 

M. Taxile Delord has in his sixth volume brought to a conclu- 
sion the history of the Second Empire.t It is of course not easy 
to examine events calmly and impartially so soon after their oc- 
currence, and many documents will probably be hereafter discovered 
and published which M. Delord was not in a position to consult; 
nevertheless it is only fair to say that his work is one of consider- 
able merit. The first chapter places before us the intellectual state 
of France during the reign of Napoleon ILI. ; it describes the efforts 
made by the Imperial Government to obtain the adhesion of literary 
and scientific men of note, and shows how, in spite of the Bona- 
partist sympathies of MM. Nisard, Sainte-Beuve, Véron, and Méri- 
mée, all the writers and thinkers whose support was really worth 
having arrayed themselves in opposition to the Empire. As an 
unfortunate, but natural, consequence of this state of things, the 
spirit of satire crept in everywhere; even archzology was trans- 
formed by M. Beulé into materials for pamphlets, and the stage 
became a means of appealing to the public by the help of trans- 
parent allusions. The decay of literature, art, and philosophy under 
the Second Empire is too notorious a fact to be questioned, and 
M. Delord’s instructive first chapter re ~_ of materials 
to illustrate it. The political part of the boo ins with the 
murder of Victor Nvir in 1870, and takes us to the establishment 
of the Republic after the capitulation of Sedan. The author closes 
with a general survey of the whole subject. 

M. Sainte-Beuve occupies an important place in the history of 
French literature during the last fifty years, and we believe that his 
reputation is likely to rise instead of declining as time goes on. After 
having sat as judge over the works both of his contemporaries and 
of generations long gone by, he is now amenable himself to the 
tribunal of criticism. The pages of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
which the distinguished author of Port Royal had so often 
enriched with his masterly sketches, have lately admitted a full- 
length portrait of him, drawn by the clever hand of Viscount 
d‘Haussonville; and this piece of genuine discriminating criticism 
now appears in the shape of a duodecimo volume which will probably 
much attention.{ A journalist has remarked somewhere 
that M. d’Haussonville’s malveillance towards M. Sainte-Beuve is 
impartial ; for our part, we cannot admit the appropriateness of the 
word “ malevolence ” as applied to a writer whose moral character 
and utter want of principle were open to the severest criticism. M. 
d’Haussonville is simply and strictly just; nay more, he never 


* Correspondance inedite du row Stanislas-A Poniatowski et de 
Madame Geoffrin. Publiée par Charles de Mouy. Paris: Ploa. 

+ Histoire du sécond Empire. Par M. Taxile Delord. Tome 6. Paris 
Germer Bailliére. 

t C. A. Sainte-Beuve: sa vie et ses euvres. Par le Vicomte d’Hausson- 
ville. Paris: Lévy. 
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loses the opportunity of praising what deserves to be praised in the 
literary career of eo pd ser causeur, and no one has yet described 
with such accuracy the successive transformations of M. Sainte- 
Beuve’s génie ondoyant et divers, as Montaigne would have said. 


A little more than a hundred years ago,a French Protestant 
refugee named Mauvillon published at Amsterdam, in four small 
volumes, a history of Gustavus Adolphus. Having had occa- 
sion to read that work, and to collect for himself materials 
on the same subject, M. de Parieu now presents us with the 
result of his investigations.* It is a well-written monograph, 
containing the life of the hero of Liitzen, and intended to be a 
development of the following not very recondite propositions :— 
1. No prince becomes really great unless he has received a great 
inheritance, either by blood or otherwise. 2. Toa certain extent 
the _pue of numbers in war is compensated by that of 
tactics. 3. The ambition of conquerors possesses an almost in- 
definite elasticity when it is not checked. 4. The religious 
struggles of modern times have unavoidably been complicated by 
political causes. 5. If a State borrows the assistance of a prince 
who is naturally its enemy, and whose forces are not strictly 
limited, the danger resulting from this anomalous alliance breaks 
out sooner or later. 

General Ducrot’s volume, published with the authorization of 
the Minister of War, has no pretensions to be a literary work + ; 
it merely aims at presenting an exact statement of facts which 
have frequently been either incorrectly given or purposely 
misinterpreted. The task attempted by General Ducrot was 
a difficult, inasmuch as the records and papers be- 
onging to the staff of the Second Army had been seized by the 
men of the Commune; assisted, however, by the indefatigable 
zeal of Captains Louis and Gillon, the writer has arranged me- 
thodically all the documents still remaining at his disposal, and he 
is thus able to give us a complete historical account of the strate- 
gical movements performed by the various troops, regular and 

, which fought against the Prussians under the walls of 
Paris. The volume now before us is only the first of General 
Ducrot’s work; it takes us to the 2oth October, 1870, and is 
illustrated with 43 excellent maps, besides tables and documents of 
every kind. 

The history of Christianity divides itself naturally into two parts. 
Questions relating to doctrine, discipline, and Church govern- 
ment form a distinct subject, which can be, and often is, treated 
separately. There is also what we may call the external history 
of the Church—that is to say, the narrative of the various facts 
which helped or retarded the establishment of Christianity con- 
sidered as a social institution. M. Aubé takes as the topic of 
his volume } this second division of Church history ; and ina very 
able and impartial sketch he describes the persecutions encountered 
by the early Church till the end of the era of the Antonines. 

he documents available to the historian of the primitive Chris- 
tians are, as he justly observes, of a very unsatisfactory nature. In 
the first place, we have. next to nothing written on the heathen 
side, Sr it is impossible to make much of the scanty notices given 
by Tacitus and others; then the acta sanctorum and the monuments 
of hagiography, rich as they are in examples of the most edifying 
nature, are not always trustworthy. M. Aubé has turned to the 
best account the various sources of information accessible to him, 
and his volume, written from the Christian point of view, is full of 
real learning and unflagging interest. By way of appendix, it con- 
tains (1) an essay on the legal position of the Christians in the 
Roman Empire during the first century; (2) a disquisition on the 
martyrdom of St. Felicity and her seven sons. 

René d’Anjou, le bon rot René, as he is often called in France, 
found many years ago an historian in M. de Villeneuve-Bargemont ; 
we have now to notice a fresh biography* of him, composed b: 
M. Lecoy de la Marche §, a writer favourably known for his wor 
on pulpit oratory in France during the middle ages. It is not too 
much to say that a Life of the King of Anjou implies a description 
of all classes of society in the fifteenth century. ually distin- 
—_ asa sovereign, a soldier, and a man of letters, René appears 

fore us in M. Lecoy de la Marche’s volume surrounded with 
a kind of halo which makes him perhaps the most original figure 
of the declining middle ages. The subject was one worth studying, 
and our author has thoroughly grappled with it. It would be 
endless to enumerate the documents which he has consulted. 
Anjou, Lorraine, Marseilles, Paris, and Naples have all contributed 
to the rich store accumulated by M. de la Marche; and the real 
difficulty in his case was to abridge—to neglect nothing important, 
and yet to admit nothing useless. The first volume contains the 
political and administrative history of René; the second describes 
what he did for , architecture, sculpture, &c. This part of 
René’s career is better known than the other; but still the facts 
connected with it had often been either exaggerated or imperfectly 
described, and M. de la Marche has done much towards the illus- 
tration of his hero’s real character. The most valuable and novel 
discoveries for which we are indebted to him, which bear upon the 
King’s merits as an administrator, appear to have been very con- 
siderable; amongst other things, he contributed to reorganize the 


na de Gustave-Adolphe, roi de Suéde. Par E. de Parieu. Paris: 
idier. 
+ La Défense de Paris. Par le Général Ducrot. Vol. I. Paris: Dentu. 
¢ Histoire des persicutions de 0 Eglise jusqu’a la fois des Antonins. Par 
B. Aubé. Paris: Didier. 


§ Le roi René, sa vie et ses travaux. Par M. de Lecoy dela Marche. | 
Paris: Didot 


French army during the reign of Charles VII., and to the 
way for the military innovations which were so leaenibed ly called 
for after the disasters of the Hundred Years’ War. 

We have already noticed the first two instalments of M. Léon 
Carre’s rather ponderous work; the last two volumes are now 
published, and require a brief notice.* In the third, the author 
treats of Palestine from the earliest times to the establishment 
of Christianity. His views are those of the extreme Liberal 
school, as it is styled, and he repeats the assertions of Strauss, 
M. Renan, and M. Vacherot with the same assumption of 
scientitic infallibility which characterizes his models. The 
concluding volume, forming an appendix to the whole work, 
is an elaborate attack upon the Scriptures and the truths of revela- 
tion. M. Carre’s views are thus summed up by himself :—* All re- 
ligions, in their external forms and practices, depend upon chance 
and upon the influence of climate.” A Calvinist placed in Hin- 
dostan would infallibly become a fervent Buddhist, and a Moham- 
medan Ulema transplanted from Constantinople to London would 
be a distinguished member of the Anglican Church. Science has 
now definitively got rid of the notion of the supernatural, and we 
must remain satistied with the three d of the existence of 
God, the immortality of the soul, and a dispensation of rewards and 
punishments in a future life. M. Carre thinks that he thus makes 
sutliciently ample concessions; but would not M. Littré, M. Taine, 
and M. Viardot be of opinion that he yields a great deal too much ? 

The fifth instalment of M. Franck’s Dictionnaire des Sciences 
philosophiques + comprises a number of most interesting articles, 
such as those on Hobbes, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and some 
of the leading representatives of Arabic philosophy. These last, 
written by M. Munk, and subsequently collected by him 
in his valuable Mélanges de Philosophie juve et arabe, are gene- 
rally recognized as distinguished by learning and scientific accu- 
racy. The sixth fasciculus contains, amongst other important notices, 
one on Lamennais and one on Laromiguiére. It would have been 
impossible within the limits of a short article to analyse the 
doctrines which have rendered the author of the Paroles d'un 
croyant so famous; but M. Caro has well shown how the force 
of logic led the rabid Ultramontanist to become in his latter days 
the champion of .republicanism, and the eloquent apologist of the 
sovereignty of the people. From the Essai sur [inaifférence to the 
Esquisse dune philosophie the transition is more natural than many 
people would perhaps suppose; and the theologians of the Vatican 
were perfectly right when they received with suspicion the second 
volume of a work which took as the criterion of truth the consensus 
universalis, Lamennais had hoped that the Papacy would shake 
otf the fetters of the State, and proclaim the independence of the 
Church ; when he saw the successor of St. Peter sacritice religious 
truth to political convenience, he appealed to the people as to the 
only representative of justice, and proclaimed in the Paroles dun 
croyant the triumph of democracy. Lamennais is undoubtedly 
one of the most vigorous writers whom contemporary France can 
boast of. When we come to Laromiguiére, we tind that we have 
to deal with a thinker of an entirely different kind. When he 
began to lecture on metaphysics the school of Condillac still 
reigned supreme in France, represented by men such as Destutt 
de ‘tracy, Cabanis, Broussais, and the other eminent members of 
the société @ Auteuil. The alliance of these writers with the 
leaders of the Liberal Opposition had never contributed to give 
popularity to doctrines which resulted from an incomplete study 
of human nature. Laromiguiére endeavoured not to destroy 
Condillacism, but to modify it, and that is the reason why, asa 
philosopher, he has been outlived by Maine de Biran and Royer- 
Collard. As M. Mallet observes in the Dictionnaire des Sciences 
philosophiques, Condillacism is one of those exclusive absolute 
doctrines which admit of no compromise, and which must either 
rule supreme or disappear entirely. 

Since the late war the history of Prussia has been repeatedly 
studied by our French neighbours, and numerous writers have 
endeavoured to discover in the earlier records of the house of Bran- 
denburg both the reason of its power and also, if possible, the sym- 
ptoms of its ultimate decay. On the other side of the Khine like- 
wise the events of the war of 1870-71 appear to have told upon 
the study of history, and Professor Ranke, in publishing the second 
edition of his Neun Biicher der Preussischen Geschichte, openly 
coniesses that recent events have led him to alter some of his 
views. In 1847 he made Prussia date trom the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. In the Genesis des Preussischen Staates, which forms the 
introductory book of his revised work, he traces back the Ki 
ot Prussia to the ve Albert the Bear, one of the heroes 
the twelfth century. The author of the present work, H. 
Lavisse [, adopts this theory, and, in describing the history of the 
“march ” of Brandenburg under the Ascanian dynasty, he contends 
that the political position and difficulties of the old Margraves 
explain the character of modern Prussian diplomacy. Placed in 
the midst of enemies, obliged to fight constantly for their very 
existence, these petty princes were always under arms, and their 
policy of aggression has never since. Mirabeau said once, 
‘War is the national industry of ia;” M. Lavisse now re- ~ 
echoes this terse observation. 


* L’ancien Orient, études historiques, religieuses et philosophiques. Par 
Léon Carre. Vols. 3 and 4. Paris: Lévy. 

+ Dicti ire des Sci ilosophi Publié sous. la direction 
M. Franck. 5° et 6¢ Paris and London: L. Hachette 
Co. 


t La marche de Brandebourg sous la dynastie ascanienne. Par Ernest 
Lavisse. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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The Louvre library, with its valuable collections of MSS., was 
completely destroyed by the Communists in the night of May 23, 
1871. Fortunately M. Louis Paris, the learned editor of the 
Cabinet historique, had conceived the excellent idea of calendaring 
all the papers preserved in the Noailles series which formed part of 
that library, and of transcribing upwards-of two hundred of the 
most interesting of them with a view to publication *; they are now 
issued in two octavo volumes, and competent bibliographers tell 
us that they constitute the really important items of the library. 
The letters so happily saved from destruction are of the highest 
value for the history of France during the seventeenth century ; 
‘we may mention in particular those of Marshal de Gramont written 
from Madrid in 1705 ; the Princess of Conti, the Duchess of Bur- 
> Maréchale de Schomberg, Mesdames de Beauvilliers, 

la Valliére, and de Montespan, with the Queens of Poland and 
of Spain, also contribute several items to this curious collection. 
The Noailles family played a conspicuous part, as is well known, 
during the second half of the sixteenth century, and the corre- 
spondence of several of its most distinguished members from 1559 
to 1597 will be found in the first volume of M. Paris’s excellent 
publication. Some of the letters here printed refer to the adventures 
of the accomplished but rather égére Queen ite; they are 
extremely amusing, and copies of them may be found in the 
Paris National Library. The learned editor has borrowed from the 
same source a variety of illustrative notes. 

The life of Michel de l’Hospital, Chancellor of France, has 
often engaged the attention of historians. One of M. Viilemain’s 
earliest literary attempts was an éloge of that distinguished 
magistrate, and quite lately M. Taillandier devoted to him a 
volume of much merit partly derived from documents previously 
unknown. M. Dupré-Lasale, the author of the monograph of 
which we have now to speakt, has undertaken a biography of 
more ambitious pretensions, the first part of which is now 
published. The early years of great men often reveal what 
they are to be afterwards, and it is interesting to see how education 
has prepared them for the work to which they were destined. 
M. Dupré-Lasale begins ab ovo, and explains how the son 
of a man under sentence of exile, almost an accomplice of 
the Constable de Bourbon, managed to rise to the highest 
offices in the magistracy. We follow Michel de l’Hospital in the 
course of his wanderings to Padua, Rome, Bologna, Ferrara; we 
see him mixed up with the most illustrious promoters of the 
Renaissance movement; and his appointment as Chancellor to 
Marguerite of France, Duchess of Berry, gives M. Dupré-Lasale 
an opportunity of introducing us to Alciatus, Bartolus, and 
Duaren, who three hundred years ago did so much ior the 
revival of law studies in France. The volume before us, accom- 
panied by numerous piéces justificatives, stops with the year 1558. 
M. Dupré-Lasale has still to deal with the most noteworthy part 
of the hie of his hero, and we have only to hope that the comple- 
tion of his work will be worthy of its beginning. 

M. le Chevalier de Chatelain has contributed very much to 
make French readers acquainted with the beauties of English 
literature. His translations of the Cant Tales and of Tunon 
of Athens are full of vigour, and the version of the Winter's Tule 
which he has just published { is a wonderful performance for a 
writer seventy-five years old. We t to find the accomplished 
author taking leave of his readers in a valedictory epistie (see 
p- 155), but we are glad to observe that his intended retirement is 
not quite a settled resolution. There seems to be no reason why 
the announced Souvenzrs d'un Octogénaire and the metrical render- 
ing of Measure for Measure should not complete the series of works 
which he has given to the public, and we trust that he may long 
enjoy the success which he has so deservedly obtained in litera- 
ture. The volume is introduced by a summary, written in French, 
of Shakspeare’s play, and by Letourneur’s preface. 

The handsome octavo for which we have to thank M. Loys 
Brueyre § contains a translation of English, Scotch, Irish, and 
Welsh tairy tales, preceded by a learned essay on the origin of 
popular mythology, and on its use as a source of historical infor- 
mation. M. Brueyre notices the narratives which are 
common to various nations, and he explains this similarity by the 
emigrations and invasions of the tribes and political societies into 
which the human race is split up. Popular tales may be divided, 
he says, 80 as to form three distinct groups; we have, first, the 
Aryan fictions introduced into Europe and Asia by colonists who 
had brought them from the banks of the Ganges; secondly, the 
local development of religions based upon the worship of nature 
introduced a modified series of legends er traditions, which in the 
case of Great Britain and Ireland owe their immediate origin to 
the Saxon and Scandinavian conquerors; and, lastly, a group of 


comparatively recent growth includes the tales, ballads, songs, © 


proverbs, &c., arising from historical facts, either general or local, 
subsequent to the appearance of Christianity. After having laid 
down this threefold division, M. Brueyre goes on to give a biblio- 
graphical account of folk-lore in England, and to describe the plan 
he adopted for the preparation of his work. The tales translated by 
him, sometimes in their entirety, occasionally under an abridged 


* Les papiers de Noailles de la bibliotheque du Louvre. Publiés par 
M.L. Paris, Paris: Dentu. 

+ Michel de 0 Hépital avant son élévation au poste de Chancelier de France 
(1505-1558). Par E. Dupré-Lasale. Paris: Thorin. 

> Le conte a’Hiver. Traduit en vers frangais par le Chevalier de Chate- 
lain. London: Roland. 

§ Contes populaires de la Grande Bretagne. Par Loys Brucyre. Paris 
and Londen: Hachette & Co. 


form, are one hundred in number ; several of them are illustrated 
with notes showing how the same legend has been treated at 
various times and by different authors. 

The speeches which M. Dareste has translated * into French 
are those devoted by Demosthenes to non-political topics, such as 
civil, commercial, or criminal cases; they are not so generally 
known as the Philippics, but they are equally remarkable, whether 
as illustrating the literary skill of the illustrious orator or as 
illustrating questions of archzological and historical interest. M. 
Dareste’s version is well done, and the introduction which begins 
the first volume is full of valuable information on the administra- 
tion of justice at Athens. 


* Les plaidoyers civils de Démosthéne. Traduits en Frangais par R. 
Dareste. Paris: Plon. 
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